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Time Is The Test of Quality 


Long and dependable service is of the utmost import- 
ance in industrial equipment, where production delays 
are involved in repairs and replacements. Fréderick 
Pumps are built to satisfactorily meet these require- 
ments. They are not the highest priced pumps on the 
market, but are built to a standard of quality that insures 
the economy of long years of service. 


The Frederick Iron and Steel Company 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
In Canada—DOMINION ee WORKS, LTD., Lachine, Que. 
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ECONOMY IN PAPER DYEING 
National Croceine Scarlet MOOP 


I: one of the most useful dye- 
stuffs for the paper maker, and 
is recommended for the produc- 
tion of a wide variety of shades, 
ranging from pinks to deep reds. 
This dye is as suitable for beater 
dyeing as for calender staining 
or dipping. 


National Croceine Scarlet 
MOOP possesses excellent sol- 
ubility, a marked degree of fast- 
ness to light, and low cost, 
making it one of the most eco- 
nomical dyes for the paper col- 
orer. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
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PULVERIZED CLAYS 
The Modern Paper Fillers 


SYSTEM FOR UNLOADING AND HANDLING CLAY BY AIR. 


Delivers from car to storage. 
Delivers from car to mixing system. 
Delivers from storage to mixing system. 


By ordering shipments at uniform intervals it is easy to unload clay from cars into mixing system 
without touching storage. 


Our mines and plants are now developed to insure a steady supply and make shipments in car 
lots at uniform intervals as required. 


‘ 


Why carry immense stocks of clay? 

Why have several hundred tons arrive at one time? 
Why handle and rehandle? 

Why not investigate the quality of — 


*“BLUE RIDGE” PULVERIZED CLAY 


and 
**MCNAMEE SUPERFINE”’ PULVERIZED CLAY 


These clays are retained in the sheet as well as any. They impart the finish, texture, and printing 
surface for the most exacting requirements. Their color is equal to the highest filling grades. We base 
these positive statements on the experience of those mills making high grades of paper who use them. 


_ We make shipments in fifty pound paper bags convenient to handle in the beater room where re- 
quirements are not large. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. e 4 


- 
=> McNAMEE Z 
50 East 42nd Street 


New York 
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Big Paper Mill Merger Is Believed Under Way 


Consolidation in St. Maurice Valley, Which Is Now Thought To Be Taking Place, May Reach 
Very Large Proportions—Manitoba Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Begins Work on New 250 
Ton Pulp and Paper Mill—St. Lawrence Paper Mills To Acquire Control of 
Tourville Lumber Mills Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., November 9, 1925.—It now seems to be gen- 
erally accepted that a merger of paper companies in the St. Maurice 
Valley, province of Quebec, is under way and it is thought that 
this may be the beginning of a movement which may reach very 
large proportions. Semi-authoritative announcements that good 
progress is being made are quoted in the newspapers and some 
go as far as to give details of the plans. For instance the Belgo- 
Canadian Paper Company, Limited, is said to have purchased con- 
trol of approximately 65 per cent of the St. Maurice Paper 
Company, Ltd., of Cap Madeleine from the Union Bag Paper Corp. 
at a price rumored to be about $110 per share. The next step is 
said to be the purchase by the new holding company formed, of 
President Biermans’ controlling interest in Belgo. Reports current 
are to the effect that new financing to the extent of about $12,- 
000,000 is being arranged for Belgo and the holding company. 
The Belgo financing, it was said, will take the form of $2,000,000 
bonds and $4,000,000 notes, while about $6,000,000 of preferred 
and possibly a block of common would be issued for the holding 
company. It was further suggested that Sir Herbert Holt, at 
present vice-president of Belgo, will become president of the new 
company. It is understood that Toronto as well as Montreal 
capital will be interested. The recent sharp rise in Union Bag, 
which was taken by some to mean that the merger interests were 
buying control of this company on the open market so as to 
possess themselves of control of St. Maurice, is now said to be 
largely due to the company’s new pulp manufacturing process 
which is said to be from 75 to 90 per cent perfected. Certain 
of Union Bag’s water power plans are also regarded as very 
promising. 


3,000 Quebec Fire Rangers Laid Off 


With most of the forests of the province covered by several feet 
of snow and snowshoes in use in nearly all districts to the North, 
the forest fire menace for the year 1925 is now over, and the 3,000 
fire rangers employed by the forest protection service during the 
summer and fall have been laid off for the winter. Forest fires 
this year fall far below last year’s figures, there being only 500 
reported up to the end of September, as compared with 636 last 
year, and while a few small forest fires broke out during October, 
they were easily extinguished. This year’s forest fire losses amount 
to about 20,000 acres of timber, not more than half of which was 
merchantable timber, as compared with the losses during 1924, 
when over 200,000 acres of timber fell prey to the flames. No 
figures are available as to damage caused during October, it 
being stated recently that no further reports would be given out 
prior to the publication of the annual report to be submitted to 
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the Legislature next winter. Two hundred forest rangers who were 
employed by the Forest Protection Service during the summer 
have now gone into the forestry department and will be em- 
ployed there during the winter in seeing that the regulations as 
to size of timber cut, etc. in the various lumber camps are respected, 
while they will also see that hygiene is maintained in the camps. 


Work Under Way on New Pulp Mill 


Work is now underway on the 250-ton pulp and paper mill being 
erected by the Manitoba Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd. The con- 
tracting firm of Carter-Halls-Aldinger, of Winnipeg, have already 
taken in, via Fort Alexander, some 400 tons of supplies to the 
Winnipeg River site, and initial operations have been started by 
a gang of 50 men. The schedule of the company provides that the 
mill should be constructed and paper actually produced by December, 
1926. According to Col. H. C. L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., which is behind the 
venture, the mill when completed will be very similar to the one 
now owned by the latter company at Espanola, Ont., and the 
construction conditions on the two sites were also alike. As a 
result of negotiations between the civic hydro electric department 
and the officials of the Manitoba Pulp and Paper Compatiy, there 
is a possibility that the power site at Pine City and the com- 
pany on the basis of 60,000 h. p. to the company and 40,000 to 
the city. The J. D. McArthur interests now hold the lease for 
the water-power development but under the terms of this the 
company is only permitted to develop power for its pulp mill 
enterprise. 


St. Lawrence Paper Co. To Expand 


There is a rumor here that the St. Lawrence Paper mills, of 
Three Rivers, is to extend its sphere of operations by acquiring the 
control of the Tourville Lumber Mills Company; it is said that 
negotiations for the acquisition of either a large block of the stock 
or the control of the company are to all intents and purposes com- 
pleted. The Tourville Lumber Mills Company has long been suc- 
cessfully engaged in the lumber business at Louisville, P. Q. about 
half-way between Montreal and Three Rivers. The company’s 
holdings include lumber mills and 340 square miles of timber 
limits. 

Dominion Spruce and Fire Seed Plant 


The Dominion Government seed extraction plant at New West- 
minster, B. C. is expected to start operations on Nov. Ist. A con- 
signment of 100 sacks of Sitka spruce cones from the Prince Rupert 
district is practically assured for the British Forestry Commission, 
London. 
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Demand For Paper in Chicago Continues Good 


All Divisions of the Paper Market Are Active with a Specially Satisfactory Request for Coary 
Papers Because of the Approaching Christmas Holidays—Outlook for Printing Papers, 
However, Said Not To Be as Encouraging as Recent Business Would Indicate 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, November 7, 1925——The Chicago paper market re- 
mains substantially good, with bad spots here and there, and with 
a’large number of good spots that more than offset the bad ones. 
All divisions of the paper trade are thriving, and the merchants 
are making money, except possibly the paper stock houses, many 
of which are said to be losing money because of cut-throat com- 
petition. This condition has been prevalent for some time in the 
Chicago paper stock circles, but there is nothing to be done but 
wait until either the market is spoiled for all or made a safe one 
for the new investors. On the other hand, there are paper stock 
dealers who use their figures and charts to show them the least 
little margin of profit, and in that way are making large turn- 
overs. One merchant said that although sometimes they were 
forced to refuse odd lots from smaller dealers, usually the price 
could be made low enough to give the stock dealer a profit. But 
this is deadening to the market perhaps as much as the practice 
of buying high simply to get the material. 


Fine Paper in Good Demand 


Fine paper merchants all reported that this week has been better 
than the same week in October, and also better than last week, 
but this comparison with last week is thought unfair because the 
last week of the month is usually poorer in business than the first. 
The comparison with the same week in October is gratifying, 
especially in the increase in sales, although the paper houses them- 
selves do not give the outsider the appearance that they are any 
busier than before. 

The outlook for printing papers, however, is not as encouraging 
as seems would be apparent from last month’s business. The re- 
port that mail order houses have taken advantage of the new 
postal rates does not seem to have a real foundation in Chicago. 
There is wholesale disagreement about the new rates. Catalogues 
which have been printed on bible paper not only displease the eye 
of customer, manufacturer and printer, but they hurt the eye to 
read them. One large house which was formerly in the habit of 
buying carload lots of postal cards, has not purchased one carload 
since the inception of the rates. Complaints are coming from all 
sides. The idea that America forgets things quickly does not seem 
to be true either of prohibition or the postal increase. 

Coarse Paper Market More Active 


Coarse papers are flying about Chicago more than any other 
kind. Wrapping papers of all kinds are being demanded in quan- 
tities which seem unprecedented, although the merchants do not 


seem to take the trouble to ascertain this. Kraft papers remain 
the hope of the Chicago paper trade. The business centering 
around them is the peak of the trade here. This year a concensus 
of estimates place the increase over last year at more than 25 per 
cent. A prominent kraft dealer was wreathed in the most beam- 
ing of countenances when asked what the prospects are for con- 
tinuing heavy business. “Every year,” he said, “they are finding 
new uses for kraft paper, exemplified in the latest use for cement 
bags. This offsets the increase in production, which has also been 
heavy. The increase in demand and production is a good sign, and 
there is no indication of either falling off. Of course the thing 
to worry about is the possibility of over production, but this seems 
to me remote, thank our lucky stars.” 

Christmas wrappers and other Christmas paper, especially holly 
paper, were demanded this week in larger quantities, the first sign 


of the coming holidays which has struck the general paper trade jn 
real volume. Coupled with this is the steady demand for stog 
papers, covers and wrappings, which is enough to make the Coarse 


paper dealers radiant. Everything is optimism with them at this 
hour. 


Paper Stock Dealers Struggling Along 


Some of the waste paper merchants are inclined to think that 
the mills are not turning over fast enough, although this is 4 
matter of some study. Other paper stock remains at the same 
dead level except kraft paper and pulp, which is slightly high be. 
cause the supply is low and a new supply somewhat doubtful. 


General News of the Trade 


The Lake Shore Paper and Twine Company, which moved into 
larger quarters at 522 West Erie street recently, has settled itself 
in the new enlarged quarters, which enables it to carry a more 
complete stock, insuring better service to its customers. 

Box board mills are chiefly concerned with the holiday require- 
ments of the box manufacturers now engaged in making Christmas 
containers for the allied or unallied industries. Most of them are 
working full time. 

The James White Paper Company has just issued its monthly 
sample to the trade, in the form of an uncommonly fine sample 
of cover paper, “Alert,” done into a small booklet, with a picture 
of an elk on the front cover. The sky is a background of black, 
signifying winter, with a whiteish mountain in the rear. The 
special paper and decoration featured is Lodestone, and the cover 
design is mentioned. on every page. There are only four pages, 
utilizing the principle of concentration. The product advertised is 
made by the Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company of Holy- 
oke, for whom the James White Company are distributors. 

William Kirchheimer, of the Kirchheimer Brothers Paper Com- 
pany, dealers in kraft paper, is one of ‘the most optimistic of the 
coarse paper dealers. He not only predicts that his business will 
be good for the coming year, but that this is merely a reflection 
from business of all kinds all over the country. Basically, good 
crops from the large farmer class starts a good business year in 
the fall, when the farmers make purchases from the proceeds of 
their. harvest. This means all kinds of demands for paper. 

A rumor to the effect that the Seaman Paper Company, of 410 
North Michigan boulevard, is not selling the papers of the Bryant 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, because the latter company is about 
to open a Chicago office, was stamped as untrue Saturday when 
a representative of the PAPER TrapE JourNAL called on the Seaman 
Company. Not only are they selling Bryant papers, for which 
they are the exclusive Chicago agents, but also other papers which 
they were reported to have stopped. When asked who starts such 
rumors, the manager of the Seaman Company said he did not know. 

Prices for the general trade have been about the same for the 
last month in Chicago. The last changes were in kraft paper and 
pulp, and Southern kraft paper, a little more than three weeks ago. 

The Marquette Paper Company, which was incorporated early in 
October, has moved into its new offices in the Transportation 
Building, 608 South Dearborn street. The company is handling 
the following papers: Clear Title Bond, Investmore Bond, Brook- 
line Bond, Bankable Bond, Potwell Ledger, Boulevard Bond, 
Printer’s Bond, and Marquette’s Perfect Index. The company is 
also agent for Success Bond, Conference Bond, Glazier Bond and 


Putnam Ledger, manufactured by the Neenah Paper Company, of 
Neenah, Wis. 
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A New Method of Producing 
Bleach Liquors 


HEN our technical staff first attacked the problem of absorbing Liquid Chlorine 

to produce bleach liquors, there was av ailable only the old-fashioned tower system. 
We first suggested the desirability of using the refrigerative effect caused by the vapori- 
zation of the Liquid Chlorine by means of our evaporating coil now in successful use in 
more than a score of paper mills and several large textile mi 


The development announced herewith has been brought about by our realization of 
the need for a method allowing more rapid absorption and more flexible utilization of 
existing bleach house equipment. The accompanying cut shows the construction of the 
chlorine absorber and its location in the chlorinating system. This new equipment pos- 
sesses the following advantages: 


Simplicity in construction and operation are secured by the fact that the vaporiza- 
tion of the Liquid Chlorine and its subsequent absorption by the milk of lime solution is 
entirely effected within the chlorine absorber. In connection with the unit batch system 
with the ton container as the base for the desired batch, it furnishes foolproof operation 
with any grade of operating labor. 


Refrigerative Effect of vaporization is utilized even to better advantage than with the 
coil, since it is localized just where the heat of reaction of the combination of the chlor 
ine and the lime is momentarily concentrated. 


Rapidity of Absorption is such that chlorination can proceed at the rate of 2,000 
unds of chlorine per hour or better, depending on the capacity of the circulating pump. 
e advantage of this speed for large operations is evident. 


Flexibility is a prime feature of this method, in that a single “chlorine absorber” 
can be used to successively chlorinate any number of tanks. 


Accurate Control of the liquor, when the unit batch system is not used, is assured by 
the fact that liquor is available for testing at the exact point of chlorination. 


Developments such as this, in the manu facture, transportation and use of this highly 
technical product, accrue primarily to the benefit of our customers. Because consumers 
appreciate this fact, the Mathieson Company is today the largest shipper of Liquid 

orine in the United States. 


CH i 
LORJNE ABSORBER 


83477! 


LIQULD CHLORINE 
SUPPLY LINB 
| 


Chlorinating tank and cir- 
culating system, showing le- 
cation of new absorber. This 
consists of a cast iron box 
about 2 ft. in length, with a 
cross-section of approximate- 
ly 10” x 10”, equipped inside 
with a series of simple 
baffles. This equipment is 
made at our own plant and 
may be obtained direct from 


us. 


‘Cpl all, 
rd 
. re ee Yate * \ 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. - 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Paper Trade in Toronto Fairly Satisfactory 


Considering All the Handicaps That Have Been Encountered Past Twelve Months Have Been 
Reasonably Good—Few New Concerns, However, Have Been Started and Old Ones Have 
Been Obliged To Go After Business More Intensively Than Usual To Succeed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ontario, November 9, 1925.—Today marks the obser- 
vation of the annual Thanksgiving day in Canada and the paper 
trade as a whole, when the past twelve months are considered, has 
reason to be thankful that its members have come through with 
such good results. While the various houses have not made as 
much money as in some years past and have found it more diffi- 
cult to show a profit on turnover, owing to increased cost of doing 
business, conservative buying and smaller orders by customers, 
and heavy stocks, the volume in the aggregate has been very satis- 
factory. 

Nearly all wholesale paper merchants report that as good a 
business has been done this season as last and the outlook is 
steadily improving. There have been very few failures, collec 
tions have been watched closely and credit curtailed. Orders have 
been more difficult to secure, entailing more intensive selling and 
more liberal advertising by mail, sample or house organ. One 
result is that very few if any new concerns have started up and 
there have been some amalgamations. 

To succeed now in the paper distributing line requires a larger 
investment of capital, heavier and more representative stocks, a 
bigger trained sales force, centrally located premises and all up-to- 
date facilities, which a few years ago did not count for so much. 
The jobber in the Canadian trade today must keep step with the 
procession. 

The condition of some merchants in the paper line is well ex- 
pressed by an Ontario man, who remarked this week: “Yes, I 
started business four or five years ago, after traveling for an old 
established paper concern. My trade has grown but all that I have 
made has been put back in the business. I added a number of 
special lines and had to keep adding. I reached a point a short 
time ago where I had to branch out on a very extensive scale and 
bring in new and outside capital or stand still and go back. I was 
not financially prepared to take the big forward step after con- 
trolling my own business and, when an offer came from an older 
and stronger house, to sell out at one hundred cents on the dollar, 
I was. not.long:in accepting: theproposition.. There is business to 
be secured but the resources required to land it are more varied 
and powerful today than ever.” 


Paper Men Interested in New Club House 


One of the finest recreational club buildings in Canada will 
shortly be erected on St. Clair avenue near Yonge street, Toronto, 
by the Granite Club, which has been in existence for fifty-two 
years. The new structure will be the attainment of an ideal in a 
club home and no expense is being spared to make it possess every 
modern facility. A number of leading paper men are on the 
directorate. Among them are John F. Ellis, of Barber-Ellis, Lim- 
ited, honorary president of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, 
and the dean of paper jobbers and manufacturing stationers in the 
Dominion; F. L. Ratcliff, president of the Ratcliff Paper-Company 
and former president of the Rotary Club of Toronto, and IL. H. 
Welden, president of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, and 
former president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 


New Power Line Completed 
The Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., 
last week turned on the power from its Island Falls plant to the 
mills of the company. The latter is looking ahead to be assured 
of sufficient power for an expansion program and some time ago 
bought the Island Falls plant from the Hollinger Consolidated 





Gold Mines. It is the ultimate intention of the Abitibi Company to 
extend its output of news print from 500 to 800 tons daily, but just 
at present construction will not be undertaken owing to overpro- 
duction in news print. The company has its engineers abroad 
studying and learning the best points of the industry on the Conti- 
nent. Again, the expansion of the Abitibi Company to 800 tons 
daily would mean that the plant to all intents and purposes would 
reach the limit of economical production in one unit. In order that 
the completed unit might produce paper at the lowest possible 
cost, it would be necessary to make certain changes in the present 
mills. These requirements are being studied and, should the com- 
pany ultimately produce more than 800 tons, it would then erect 
a new mill. While the power has been turned on at the mills from 
the new power development plant it will not be used by the new 
electric boilers, which the company has installed to use its surplus 
power until the end of the present month. In the meantime, the 
power plant will be tuned up to assume its load by December 1. 


Canadian Forests Loss by Fires 

Speaking before the Kiwanis Club in St. Thomas, Ont., last 
weék, Dr. C. D. Howe, dean of the faculty of forestry of the 
University of Toronto, rather startled his hearers when he told 
them that for every hundred acres of Canadian forests destroyed 
by fire, only one acre was being replanted. He pointed out the 
great loss of the standing timber each year by: fire and how this 
loss would ultimately imperil the greatest wealth producing in- 
dustry of the Dominion unless conservation, more adequate pro- 
tection and reforestation were undertaken promptly and efficieutly. 


Pulpwood Prospects Are Fair 

C. W. Cox, of Port Arthur, Ont., who is one of the largest 
dealers in pulpwood in the province, says that the outlook for the 
coming season is only fair. There is considerable stock on hand at 
the present time and Mr. Cox does not anticipate that the cut will 
be as large as last winter. Railroad requirements for ties are also 
less and the price offered for both pulpwood and ties is somewhat 
lower than last year at this period. Labor is fairly plentiful and 


it looks at present if there will be more men available than the 
local situation can take care of. 


Heavy Camp Supplies Going In 
During the past week supplies to the value of many thousand 
dollars were forwarded from Fort William and Port Arthur to 
pulp and paper companies and private operators in the Thunder 
Bay district. The trek of bushmen to the woods has commenced 
and already a large number are at work. Operators will have a 


fairly busy winter and so far there has been no trouble in recruit- 
ing labor. 


Will Be Model Paper Town 


Espanola, Ont., is a model pulp and paper town of 4,000 in- 
habitants which has been built up by the pulp and paper activities 
of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills. It is the intention 
of the Manitoba Pulp and Paper Company, an allied organization, 
to see that Fort Alexander, Manitoba, is planned on similar lines, 
with the company providing everything necessary in a municipal 
way, according to Col. C. H. L. Jones, one of the vice presidents 
of the Spanish River Mills. Excavation has been started at Fort 


Alexander on the new plant, which the contractors are required 
to have completed and paper turned out by the end of 1926. Some 


400 tons of supplies have already been sent forward for construc- 
tional purposes. 
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FELT CONDITIONERS 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By the elimination of shut-downs 
for felt washing. 
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By keeping felts in their 
original state of Porosity 
during their life they 
insure more uniform 
Pressing, Drying 
and Finishing 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., November 9, 1925.—Paper mills in Wisconsin 
are humming with increased capacity provided by new construction 
and equipment in the past year. While no new paper mills have 
been built, there have been additions, among them several large 


ones, installation of new machinery and other efforts to increase 
production. 


Kimberly-Clark Improvements 


Among the major projects of the year were those of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., at its paper mills in Neenah, 
Kimberly and Niagara. 


This concern has completed the construction of a large four- 
story warehouse, 140 by 50 feet, at its Neenah mill. It is built of 
brick, re-enforced concrete and steel and is to be used for the stor- 
ing of its products, particularly Cellucotton products, and raw ma- 
terial. A part of it also provides new office quarters for the chief 
engineer and his staff for the overflow of the main office build- 
ing. Room is also provided for a laboratory. 


Another large warehouse is being constructed near this building. 
It is six stories high and the dimensions are 80 by 90 feet. It is 
built on the site of a former steam power plant which has been 
dismantled, as the plant has adequate facilities elsewhere. The 
builders are the Wisconsin Engineering Company, Green Bay, while 
C. R. Meyer & Sons, Oshkosh, built the other warehouse. 

An old building formerly used as a laboratory was torn down 
this year, and the site has‘been sold to the Neenah Paper Company 
which will erect an office building here. 


At Kimberly the company is rebuilding its hydro-electric power 
plant which was in use there for the last quarter century. All 
equipment was taken out and new installed at a considerable ex- 
pense. The new equipment includes three horsepower water tur- 
bines with three 900 K. V. A. generators, which are direct con- 
nected. The reconstruction work gives the company one of the 
most modern low head installations in the country. 

The Niagara mill of the Kimberly-Clark Company was closed 
for several weeks this year to permit the rebuilding and modern- 
izing of two paper machines which had been used for about 20 
years. The work was done by Rice, Barton & Fales, Worcester, 
Mass. The construction work on the Kimberly plant was by C. R. 
Meyer & Sons, Oshkosh, and the turbines and generators were fur- 
nished by Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. 


Building Filter Plants 
Both the Fox River Paper Company and the Interlake Pulp and 
Paper Mill of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 


pany, of Appleton, are building filter plants with large settling 


basins for the purpose of purifying the supply of water used in the 
manufacture of paper. 


Lakeview Paper Co. Installs Boilers 


Lakeview Paper Company, of Neenah, a concern owned by Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, the Chicago mail order house, engaged a 
Milwaukee firm to install two new boilers in its plant this year. 

The Marathon Paper Mills Company, of Rothschild, Wis., has 
made several improvements in its mills. At the Marathon plant 
two Bellmer bleaching engines were installed whereby the capacity 
has been increased to 110 tons. Oliver filters also were installed for 
the reclaiming of all waste stock in the white water. At the plant 
of the Ontonagon Fibre Company, the concern has completed the 
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Wisconsin Paper Mills Make Improvement, 


While No New Plants Have Been Erected During the Year There Have Been Numerous Aj. 
ditions and Installations of New Machinery In an Effort To Increase Production and In. 
prove Quality—All the Representative Concerns Figure in the Betterments 








installation of a five-cylinder 128-inch board machine for the many. 
facture of Kraft board. This machine is equipped with 70 48-inch 
driers and has a capacity of about 65 tons a day. 
McGillan-Asmuth Paper Mills, Menasha, Wis., this year has ad. 
ded the latest folded towel machine and the most modern oy, 
toilet machine. ; 


Northern Paper Mills Build Power Line 


The Northern Paper Mills of Green Bay have just won a legal 
victcry in court which permits them to proceed with the constr. 
tion of a big power line from White Rapids on the Menoming 
River to Green Bay, to supply the paper mill with more adequay 
power. The project will cost in the neighborhood of a million do. 
lars. The first towers are now being erected at Green Bay and ap. 
praisals are being made for the last of the unpurchased land, for 
the right of way. 


Wisconsin Tissue Mill Builds Boiler House 


The Wisconsin Tissue Paper Mill of the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company, Appleton, is installing a new boiler house and 
stack with the idea of increasing efficiency and reducing the smoke 
nuisance caused by the old type of equipment. The new equipment 
includes two 250 horsepower boilers fired by pulverized fuel fur- 
naces, the whole being automatically controlled. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Co. Builds Dam 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company is building a 20-foot dam 
near the mouth of Four Mile Creek, south of Wisconsin Rapids, 
which will impound a lake about two miles long and three-fourths 


of a mile wide. This is to supply the mill with pure water for 
the manufacture of paper. 




















De Pere Paper Co. Installs Machine 


The DePere Paper Manufacturing Company, DePere, one of the 
firms of the state, has purchased a boiler plant in DePere and is 
installing a paper machine which will be in operation in a few 
weeks. It is planned to add another machine soon. Its sister 
concern, the DePere Pulp Paper Company, was organized this year 
and took over a flour mill for the manufacture of pulp. 


Badger Tissue Mills in New Quarters 


About two months ago the Badger Tissue Mills, of Kaukauna, 
moved into its new quarters, taking over the two-story stone con- 
structed building formerly occupied by the Kaukauna Paper Com- 
pany. The company installed a towel interfolder and cornucopia 
napkin folding machine. 

Installation of a J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation drying sys- 
tem on a 145-inch board machine was made in the plant of the John 
Strange Paper Company, of Menasha, this year. The mill also in- 
stalled a dusting and sorting system for handling waste paper and 
erected a new roof over one of its paper machine buildings. 

The Cornell Wood Products Company, of Cornell, Wis., put 
forth efforts to intensify and increase production. It has sped up 
production on its 130-inch machine running test liner, and to this 
end purchased a Valley Iron Works continuous breaker beater, in- 
creased the speed of the machine 210 feet per minute and added 
the necessary pumps and motors. 


















































































Improvements at Stevens Point 


An important construction project for Stevens Point was made 
possible November 3 when the board of aldermen of that city unan- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Demand for Paper in Philadelphia Is Improving 


Revival Extends to All Grades of Paper But Is More Especially Noticeable in the Coarse Paper 
Division—Trade Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association 














and Typothetae Meet—Shevlin Paper Co. Organized To Deal in Coarse Papers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PuiLapcLeHiA, Pa., November 9, 1925.—With the first week of 
November there was a distinct revival in demand for all grades 
of papers needed for the advance holiday business and for gen- 
eral industrial purposes. While the greatest demand was cen- 
tered in the coarse paper division the fine paper market also en- 
joyed a considerably improved business which indicated that the 
printing industry is beginning to assume a livelier trend with the 
closing months of the year. 


Fine Paper Fairly Active 


While the fine paper market is not on a parity with the 
coarse paper market it has been developing a vastly improved 
condition over that of the past several months. Whatever busi- 
ness is to be had however is confined to meeting the moment's 
needs. But prices are firm and do not at this time show any 
deviation from the quotations of the past six months. The trade 
anticipated the lower quotations on newsprint might have a ten- 
dency to soften the market but so far there have been no changes 
noted and are not likely to be effected for the remainder of the 
year. 


Coarse Papers in Greater Demand 


The most prosperous division of the trade is the coarse paper 
market where expanding business is the most encouraging evi- 
dence of the greater activity in the industrial world. All grades 
are new being suught with a few of the specialties showing an 
advance in prices. The Kraft grades are holding at the stabilized 
prices of the past two months and stocks in warehouses are being 
cleaned up relieving the overstocked conditions which prevailed in 
the early autumn months. Corrugated products such as containers 
are increasing in demand as the holidays approach. Mills are 
behind on shipments and urgent needs cannot be met‘at this time 
by the manufacturers. Grey Bogus has advanced in the Phila- 
delphia market, $2 per ton and sheathing $1 per ton. Building 
papers of all grades are holding firmly to the prices of the past 
six months. 


Paper Stock Still Lagging 


Paper stock lags along in a listless way, the mills showing but 
little interest in the present supplies. There is very little stock 
on hand and quotations are holding firmly. 


Trade Relations Committees Meet 


The paramount issue at the joint meeting of the Trades Rela- 
tions Committees of The Philadelphia Paper -Trade Association 
and the Typothetae was the question of fees to be charged for the 
service of the Collection Bureau of the Typothetae and the more 
efficient operation of this credit division of the master printers 
organization. At the meeting held last Friday at the Bourse 
the matter was discussed with Norbert A. Considine as Chair- 
man of the Paper Trades Committee representing the paper men. 
The question of establishing a fee system for the maintenance 
of the Collections Bureau of the Typothetae was brought up as a 
result of the increased failures in the printing industry which 
involved heavy losses to the paper trade. It was brought out at 


the joint meeting that this loss might be considerably reduced 
by more efficient service than is now available if adequate funds 
could-be secured for more rigid and thorough investigations by 
Those resorting to the ° 


the Bureau in the collection service. 






Bureau in the future may be charged a nominal fee for the ad. 
vantage of securing the co-operation of the Collection department 
as result of the discussion. Chairman Considine was assigned 
to take the matter up with the paper men at the next meeting 
of the Paper Trade Association to be held this Thursday and 
to receive the suggestion of the dealers for this service charge, 
In view of the heavy losses which the paper dealers have been 
subjected to in the frequent failures of the printing industry 
within recent months it is almost an assured fact that the paper 
trade organizations will take favorable action on the proposed 
fee charges. 


David Weber Co. in New Quarters 


With the removal of the David Weber Company, this month 
to its new mammoth building at Richmond and Tioga streets, that 
Philadelphia corrugated container plant will occupy the largest 
manufacturing quarters in this section, and taking in an entire 
city square. The firm, which began the manufacture of con- 
tainers and folding boxes back in 1893, outgrew its old location 
at 5th and Locust: streets and last year began the construction 
of the present new home with its 100,000 square feet of space, 
with all the modern surroundings and appurtenances of a struc- 
ture devoted to a manufacturing plant. It has been built with the 
latest improvements of fireproof, brick and concrete building 
construction and is of the saw tooth type commercial structure 
with plenty of daylight lighting. It is the intent of the president 
of the firm David Weber and his associates including his son, 
I. H. Weber, to increase production to double that of the old 
quarters, confining manufacture to corrugated containers exclu- 
sively. 


Shevlin Paper Co. Organized 


Harry Shevlin has organized the Shevlin Paper Company, with 
headquarters at 122 North Franklin street and is now opened for 
business. The firm will deal in a complete line of coarse papers 
including wrappings, bags and specialties. It will also deal in 
twines. 


Talks to Printers 


Under the direct supervision of the Philadelphia offices the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, will give an educational talk 
to the printers and publishers of Baltimore, on November 12. 
There will be a meeting of the printing crafts especially held for 
this purpose at the Hotel Emerson when E. Kenneth Hunt, adver- 
tising manager of the Champion Company, will lecture on paper 
making as it is carried out in the mills of the Company with 
slide pictures to visualize the talk, from the cutting of the timbers 
in North Carolina, through the pulp mills of the Champion Fibre 
Company, at Canton, N. C., down to finishing process and ship- 
ment of papers. There will be more than 150 printers and pub- 
lishers of the Oriole City attending. Philadelphia Manager 
Charles A. Labor, who arranged the meeting will supervise the 
Baltimore educational campaign. 


W. G. Biles Takes Title to Stock Warehouses 


Title to the large paper stock warehouses of the firm of Biles 
& Berman, recently organized to take over the business of the 
Universal Waste Products Company, in this city, passed to the 
hands of William G. Biles a member of the firm. The warehouses 
are located at 1520-1522 Kater street and consist of a four-story 
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structure 120 feet long. Included in the transfer of the owner- 
ship of the stock warehouses are the buildings located in front 
of the property consisting of three dwellings facing on Bainbridge 
street. The Biles & Berman Company, was organized a little over 
four months ago to take over the Philadelphia business of the 
Universal Waste Products Company, one of the largest of local 
stock firms, running 13 barges between here and the New York 
markets and collecting at all ports along the Delaware. Mr. Biles 
formerly was manager of the Universal Company and entered 
into a partnership with Barney Berman for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the Quaker City business while the Wilmington and Chester 
branches were taken over by the Penn Paper and Stock Company. 
The property was purchased for $18,500. 


H. B. English Goes to Canadian Offices 


H. B. English for the past several years in charge of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the Kennedy Car Liner Company, 815 Com- 
monwealth Trust Building, 12th and Chestnut streets, has been 
transferred to the Canadian plant of the Company at Woodstock, 
Ontario. He will take over the duties of manager of the Cana- 
dian headquarters which is conducted along the same lines as the 
American plant for the convenience of the Canadian trade. The 
Kennedy Company produces a complete line of extraordinary 
sizes in*bags such as those used by the auto trade, talking ma- 
chine, furniture dyeing and cleaning and clothing industries and 
others using large bags, of this type. No announcement has been 
made as to who will succeed him in the Philadelphia offices. 


Glassine Paper Co. Changes 


The Glassine Paper Company, of West Conshohocken, Pa., near 
Philadelphia, is now producing all its products in its own plant 
bought recently and has given up the Bridgeport mill which it 
leased from the Diamond State Fibre Company at the time of its 
organization last Spring. At the time of transfer of the Glassine 
paper business of the Diamond State Company to Chester E. 
Beecher, formerly its superintendent, the latter took over the 
machine operated by that Company at its Bridgeport Plant as an 
auxiliary to its West Conshohocken plant devoted to the manufac- 
ture of glassines in colors and embossed and plain specialties. 
The Glassine Department of the Diamond State Company was es- 
tablished several years ago. Recently the Diamond State Com- 
pany decided to manufacture radio papers and upon the decision 
of the Conshocken Company to give up the machine at Bridge- 
port took over its old plant again for the purpose of producing 
these specialties, and is now running it on its own production 
for the radio trade. It is the intention of the Diamond State 
Company to continue the production of radio papers as long as 
there is a market for these. 


Aatell & Jones Removed 


With the acquisition of larger quarters the Aatell & Jones 
Company, formerly located at 2123 Summer street, has been able 
materially to increase production of its own special brands of 
towels, toilets, cups, napkins, doilies, tray covers and allied prod- 
ucts and to add a large printing department. The firm has taken 
the three story structure at 2123 Cherry street where it will wrap 
and label its own brands and those specially printed for other 
concerns. The installation of a large printing plant with several 
presses and labeling equipment will facilitate the manufacture of 


private brands and the printing of trade marks for the consumer - 


for advertising purposes. The firm also produces soda fountain 
specialties with imprints for the dealers. 


Paper Dealers Lose in Dando Failure 


Among the heaviest creditors involved in the failure of the 
Dando Printing and Publishing Company of this city were firms 
furnishing that concern paper. .The paper dealers who have 
claims against the company are involved. to the extent of more 
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than $18,888 while the banks have $15,00. This printing anq 
advertising concern was one of the oldest in this city and had 
an established reputation as a going concern. Its failure was dye 
to the heavy overhead it was obliged to maintain. The Printing 
and the advertising business, which heretofore were combined have 
been segregated and will be operated as two separate businesses 
and it is expected that under the management of the receivers jn 
the bankruptcy proceedings that the debts will eventually be paid 


in full and the paper men will not be obliged to sustain the 
heavy loss now involved in their claims. 


Traffic Manager of the A. P. W. Co. Visits Port 


Among the visitors to the Philadelphia trade during the week 
was D. C. Kibbey, Traffic Manager of the A. P. W. Paper Com- 
pany, of Albany, N. Y. who came here to supervise the shipment 
of a cargo of pulp which arrived here from Halifax late Sun- 
day and the first to have been shipped from Halifax for 
Philadelphia ports in many months. 


St. Regis Starts New Machine at Deferiet 


Dereriet, N. Y., November 9, 1925.—The new 156 inch Bagley 
& Sewell Fourdrinier at the plant of the St. Regis Paper Company 
was started last week. The work of installation was not begun un- 
til the latter part of June and was completed in an unusually short 
space of time. The machine, which will run at a speed of 1000 
feet per minute, is equipped with all the most up-to-date improve- 
ments, including General Electric undivided driver, Briner econo- 
mizer system, etc. ° 

The machine will have a capacity of approximately 75 tons of pa- 
per per day and when it was started last week work was immedi- 
ately begun on the production of the St. Regis company’s big 
order for telephone book paper for the American Telegraph and 
Telephone company. This order is a big one and will take several 
weeks to fill. The new machine was gotten partly for this order. 

This new machine, in the line of the St. Regis general progres- 
siveness, follows closely upon the completion of the new pulp mill 
which has just been declared ready for full action. The new pulp 
mill as it stands is one of the biggest and best in the paper making 
industry. Housed in the new brick, steel girdered building are 28 
pulp grinders, steaming, spitting machines that convert fine logs into 
wet, flowing pulp. These machines are divided into seven units of 
four machines each and each unit is operated by a 2,000 horse 
power General Electric motor. The pulp mill turns out about 250 
tons of pulp a day. 

The company plans within the next few days to complete the 
finer points of the building, cleaning up the remaining debris of con- 
struction and installing shower baths and lockers in one end of the 
building. 

The old building which formerly housed the St. Regis pulp mill 
has been taken over, along with the property it covers, by the Power 
Corporation of New York, for a power development. 


Dine Strathmore Paper Mill Officials 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., November 9, 1925.—The 20th annual dinner 
and dance given by Horace A. Moses to his official force, heads of 
mill departments and honor guests, who have served the Strath- 
more Paper Company for 25 years or more, was held Saturday 
night at the Kimball. There were nine more honor guests than a 
year ago. 


To Represent Peshtigo Paper Co 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
AppLeton, Wis., November 9, 1925.—A change was announced 
recently in the sales force of the Peshtigo Paper Company, Pesh- 


tigo, Wis. J. A. Lemnon, formerly with the American Writing 
Paper Company, has been engaged as Peshtigo representative in 
Chicago and eastern territory. R. C. Swan will represent the com- 
pany in Chicago and the west. 
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Pulp and Paper Possibilities in Alaska 


By CuHartes R. Berry 


The following article was written by Charles R. Berry and 
was printed in a recent issue of the Alaska Weekly, Seattle, 
Wash—Mr. Berry is keenly interested in the development of 
the paper and pulp resources of Alaska, and is concerned in the 
Alaska Paper Mills, a proposed project in the Thorn Arm sec- 
tion of the territory. Mr. Berry will be remembered as the 
author of other interesting articles on the pulpwood resources of 
Alaska that have appeared in the Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 

There has been considerable misconception regarding the pulp 
timber of Alaska and its potential value for paper manufac- 
ture and as a consequence, many discouraging reports have been 
broadcasted to the paper consuming trade and relayed therefrom 
to the investing public. All this in spite of the intelligent and un- 
tiring efforts of the United States Bureau of Forestry officials 
to impress upon paper manufacturers and paper users the genuine 
commercial value of this great storehouse of raw material. 

In the past many sporadic attempts have been made to ex- 
ploit and develop the paper making industry in southeastern 
Alaska, but to date, aside from a small amount of pulp pro- 
duced at a mill on Steel River Inlet, near Juneau, these efforts 
have proved futile. 

Many and varied reasons have been offered in justification of 
permitting the finest stand of pulp timber on earth to fall in- 
to decay, over-matured and ever increasing the expense of log- 
ging it. “Wait another ten—twenty—thirty years” “too moun- 
tainous to log”; “timber is wind shaken, too limby, sapstained” ; 
“labor is too costly, too-hard to get in Alaska”; and the cap 
sheaf of all alibis, “it is so far away from consuming cen- 
ters, too great in cost to transport.” And just why there has 
been no coherent effort put forth by Alaskan proponents of an 
immediate utilization of the Tongass and Chugach National For- 
ests’ timbers to combat these falsities is indeed hard to recon- 
cile, since of the three lines of industrial endeavor in Alaska— 
mining, fishing and paper making, the latter possess by far the 
most substantial future. 

What Federal Engineers Say 


To quote from a recent report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission engineers, “The principal industries of southeastern 
Alaska are salmon fishing and mining, both of which use con- 
siderable power. The mining industry is very uncertain, vary- 
ing greatly from year to year, according to the quality and 
quantity of mineral found. The fishing industry appears to 
have passed its peak; and unless adequate steps are taken to 
regulate the animal catch and increase the propagation of salmon 
through the hatchery method, the a will soon be of much 
less importance than at present. 

“There are other industries, such as fur ee but none 
of these is sufficiently extensive to furnish the foundation and 
support for a stable and growing population. The only possible 
line of expansion appears to be in the development of the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. The potential value of this resource 
is tremendous. It is only a question of time when the shortage 
of newsprint stock in the United States and Canada will com- 
pel the manufacturers to go to southeastern Alaska for their 
pulp timber. This industry will then develop on a large scale. 
Recent surveys show that the forest service’s early rough esti- 
mate of 70,000,000,000 feet, board measure, as the amount of 
standing timber in the Tongass National Forest is conservative. 
With large timber supplies that can be made to produce pos- 
sibly 2,000,000 cords of pulp wood annually on a sustained 
yield basis, or roughly, 5,000 tons of paper a day, with thou- 
sands of miles of sheltered inland ‘waterways that favor eco- 
nomical logging and transportation, and with large resources 
of water power that can be developed at a relatively low unit 





cost, the prospects for a rapid and substantial growth of this 
new industry in southeastern Alaska are bright indeed.” 

One can hardly blame these particular engineers for depart. 
ing from the customary dry technicalities of the profession ang 
transcribing such a panegyric as this, after one has actually had 
an intimate and personal introduction to these wonderful for. 
ests of Alaska. And to do it, the writer advises not to wear 
a furlined parka, either, for in summer or winter, underneath 
the rain-proof garments, the least worn the more comfort. [n- 
deed, the climate is more tropical than arctic! 


Stand of 150,000,000 Feet 


Since the last general and rather superficial cruise of the 
Tongass National Forest timber, giving about 77,000,000,000 feet, 
b. m., a recheck shows a probably stand of 150,000,000,000 feet 
at least; (the writer believes there is 150,000,000,000 feet at least 
in the two Alaskan national forests areas—all suitable for 
wood pulp timber). Over two hundred million cords of me- 
chanical wood pulp timber stands awaiting the verdict of paper 
manufacturing capital—iiterally falling over itself as a result of 
the ignorance of capital to put it to a much needed use. 

A short while back an offering of $50,000,000 of eight per cent 
bonds of a very small European monarchy was subscribed for in 
fifteen minutes after being placed on the market, while our own 
great rich treasure house, Alaska, is expected to lift itself off the 
ground by its boot straps! The far greater profits in this instance 
should furnish a most conclusive reason why it would be just com- 
mon good sense to develop Alaska in preference to Poland, or Bel- 
gium, or Jugo-Slavia. 

The 200,000,000 cords, more or less, of hemlock and spruce in 
the Tongass and Chugach National Forests is primarily and best 
adapted to utilization as newsprint paper. It lends itself ideally 
to the ground wood method, both as to proportion and quality. 
The Sitka spruce in these forests runs practically fifty per cent 
clear in the lumber grades, is sappy but not pitchy; trees aver- 
age three feet and over in diameter and 175 feet in height to 
tops; there are but few trunk branches. The hemlock is a 
superior grade of western Hemlock, practically 100 per cent 
sound and less than one per cent wind shaken; its specific grav- 
ity is greater than that of hemlock in the states or Canada. It 
requires no bleaching, owing to its unusual whiteness, is of a 
good texture and promises to surpass other hemlocks for 
newsprint manufacture. Both of these Alaska woods are noted 
for their unusually long fiber. 


General Run of the Forest 


The general run of the forest is estimated as follows: hem- 
lock, 65 per cent; spruce 20 per cent; cedar, 10 per cent; alder, 
cottonwood, birch, etc., 5 per cent Over the entire forest area 
the merchantable timber cruises about 20,000 feet, b. m., to the 
acre. Deducting rocky plateaus, muskegs, mountain tops and 
other bare areas, the forested areas cruise approximately 50,000 
feet, b. m., per acre. 

This timber is of unusual rapid growth; and for identical 
reasons its deterioration is as rapid. A seedling spruce or hem- 
lock will attain its maximum size in from forty to fifty years 
under favorable conditions. The principal factors, attributing to 
this condition are moisture and temperature. The average an- 
nual precipitation of from 90 inches in some of the northerly 
parts of the Tongass forest to 156 inches in the center of the 
rain belt, does not indicate any Sahara-like conditions. Only 
about five per cent of this precipitation represents snowfall. 
Such moist conditions, accompanied by continuous humid- 
ity, would not be expected to produce stunted forest growth. 
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The above graph shows an actual strength 

development curve as it varies with the 

beating time. Note that a point of maxi- 

mum strength is reached beyond which 

beating is not only useless but actually 
destructive. 


Valley Laboratory Equipment Enables You 
toKnow the Properties of the Pulps YouBuy 


Different pulps have different rates of hy- 
dration and it is important in purchasing pulp 
to know the rate at which its strength will de- 
velop under certain beating conditions. Moist- 
ure content in the stock itself has an import- 
ant bearing on beating time and strength de- 
velopment. 

The necessity is evident for devices such 
as are included, in Valley Laboratory Equip- 
ment for determining factors of this nature 
and their bearing on the actual mill pro- 
cesses. In beating, for instance, a great 
amount of power is required and it is obvious 


that a quickly hydrating pulp will effect a no- 
ticeable saving.’ Valley Experimental Beat- 
ers with controlled bed plates make possible 
the definite logging of hydration rates, as 
well as the time to reach maximum strength. 

Correct strength tests further require 
standardized operations in the formation of 
the sheet. The design and features of the 
Valley Sheet Mould, Hydraulic Press, Hot 
Plate and Drying Oven make the testing pro- 
cedure thoroughly dependable in every res- 
pect. Every detail in making test sheets is 
under positive control so that each is made 
under comparative conditions. 


VALLEY JRon Works (o. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


LS A a TE SAU TRORRMENNSOIRIIM TA 
Write Today for Laboratory Equipment Booklet 
OIE 9 ALNUIMNTR 
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But, as stated, the decay of the forest under these almost ab- 
normal conditions, is almost if not, as rapid as its growth. 
This the forest service is fully alive to. Is it a sane conserva- 
tion policy, therefore, that will lock up this great resource and 
let it go back to the earth from which it sprung, unused? We 
might as well add to the appalling list of wastes such as forest 
fires, carelessness in cutting, in manufacturing, etc., that of de- 
cay, for practically one-fortieth of this 150,000,000,000 feet of 
fine timber is falling into decay each year! If this is con- 
servation, it is a rare bird indeed. But there is hope. The 
Federal power commission, in intelligent cooperation with the 
Bureau of Forestry, whose policy with respect to the develop- 
ment of national forests of Alaska is now and always has been 
most commendatory, have evolved a plan that commands the 
respect of all. With each power site or group of power sites 
in the Tongass and Chugach forests there is allocated an area 
of timber adjacent to them sufficient to supply the proposed pulp 
and paper mill with its raw material perpetually. That is, a 
500 ton a day mill would have segregated for its use, stumpage 
enough to last until reforestation had taken place on that first 
cut over, or substantially 175,000 cords per year. It is no one- 
man affair to fall, swamp, buck into log lengths, yard, haul, 
ross, buck, again into short lengths, grind, wash, beat, doctor, 
agitate, convert into paper on the Fourdrinier, trim, wrap and 
put into the warehouse ready for shipment to the big metropoli- 
tan dailies such an amount of timber, but the army of laborers 
required find it mighty interesting occupation at that end and 
capital finds it mighty profitable, too. 
Little Danger From Fire 

Alaska’s forest growth stands in little or no danger of de- 
struction by fire. The annual precipitation is indubitable proof 
of that, particularly when it is realized this moisture is pretty 
evenly distributed over the year. This year as in other years, 
thousands of acres of fine timber land in regions less favored 
are being run over by the fire “devil.” All the exhaustive steps 
taken to prevent the appalling fire loss in the United States and 
Canada seem not to avail. The individual grows wanton and 
careless in increasing ratio to the preventative methods put in 
practice. It may end with the complete eradication of our 
magnificent forests, but it should not. Decay is the avenue of 
waste in Alaska’s forests. And who can say but that this is 
not as condemnatory? Moth and rust, fire and decay. While 
fire, preventable or unpreventable, is consuming millions of feet 
of timber in the United States and Canada, decay, easily prevent- 
able, is consuming nearly four billion feet of timber annually 
in Alaska. All because our capital must go over to Poland, to 
Belgium, to Jugo-Slavia, to develop those countries. The creator 
of the phrase “Seward’s Folly,” was not such a slow wit at that, 
in view of the almost criminal disregard of the situation in this 
day of enlightened grace. 
Little Known of Alaska’s Timber Resources 


Very little is known of the timber resources of Alaska and 
even less appreciated, except by a few who are a veritable 
“voice of the wilderness.” Frequently engineers approach 
Alaska with the intention of making investigations and recon- 
naissance surveys as representatives of companies who generally 
would rather see Alaska’s timber stand, or fall into decay, for 
ten or twenty years yet, howbeit the consumer of paper would 
not, as a matter of fact. The “investigations” of these engineers 
are generally confined to a short walk along the tidewater, or 
where the trout or salmon are biting good. Alaskan forest in- 
vestigations are necessarily discouraging as conducted via the 
beaches and the embryo of many a promising Alaskan timber 
enterprise has met its undeserved fate thereby and lies tucked 
away in some dusty pigeon hole because of this kind of “investi- 
gation.” Like all worthwhile things in life, the best is most 


difficult to get at and the timber of Alaska is no exception. It 
lies back from the tide-water, very short distances sometimes, 








but far enough it seems to furnish a good excuse for ye engineer 
to write his report negatively on the beach. 

As stated before, reforestation is most rapid in the moist, 
humid climate covering the Alaskan national forest districts, 
Nature here requires no assistance in making two trees grow where 
one grew before. Qualified of course by the fact that nature 
asserts her corrective principle and one of these is eventually 
crowded out. Scientific reforestation would be unnecessary here 
—an absurdity, in fact. Scientific reforestation may be economi- 
cally sound in some instances, but the writer, after a life time 
spent among forest growth and always interested in watching 
things grow, feels that what nature has passed up as not worthy 
of attempting reproduction, is not a profitable undertaking for 
science to tackle. As an assistance to nature, science may give 
invaluable aid. As a preventative factor, science can and does 
save the day for nature more often than not. The writer was 
recently criticized for a statement made in an article written 
by him and published in a technical journal, the critic being a 
prominent forest engineer whose efforts at working out refor- 
estation methods have been most commendable, and the writer 
has a great deal of respect for his position; but to quote him 
in part, he states: “it is folly for us to allow nature to go 


. ahead and reforest an acre of ground, taking 70 years to do it 


and produce one cord of pulp wood” (or substantially this 
phraseology). 


What Science Can Do 


I am in full agreement with this talented engineer but will add 
that if science can produce twenty times as much as nature can 
in 70 years, it is equally as foolish. For twenty cords of pulp 
wood per acre against the cost of planting and caring for over 
the 70 year period would leave a monumental deficit, indeed, and 
no one has ever heard of a normal instance where scientific 
replanting can outdo nature twenty to one. If such as this par- 
ticular instance actually existed, it would prove to the writer 
that nature knew enough to let such an unpromising spot re- 
main barren. There are enough promising spots on the North 
American continent for ideal reforestation, and science has a 
big job on its hand to keep fire from eating the life and sub- 
stance out of the soil that nature may have the necessary en- 
couragement and protection to reforest efficiently. However, in re- 
spect to Alaskan forests, no controversy exists as to natural or 
scientific reforestation, for there the elements, the climate and 
the topography of the land all combine to aid nature and as soon 
as a space in the forest is cleared off and the light allowed to 
penetrate to the ground, innumerable seedlings at once spring 
up, jostling one another for position until the inevitable rule of 
the survival of the fittest determines the final new forest. 

Not only are forest conditions ideal for the manufacture of 
pulp and paper in southeastern Alaska, but this condition is sur- 
rounded by others as ideal. Take waters power. Even the 
layman is cognizant of the importance of water power in con- 
nection with the manufacture of paper. Possibly nowhere else 
on earth does forest and hydroelectric power blend so ideally 
as in Alaska. Here are to be found power sites ranging from 
1,000 horse power to 25,000 horsepower, generally located at or 
very near the tidewater and practically surrounded by dense 
forests of hemlock and spruce. For the most part they can be 
developed at a relatively low cost, a safe average being 
not over $75 per horse power. Of unusually high static heads, 
which may be increased by retaining dams to create greater 
storage, the natural advantages all combine to make great eco- 
nomies in cost of construction of dams, tunnels, etc., by reason 
of the fact that most of the streams “break through” from 
their natural reservoirs and course along narrow canyons dis- 
emboguing into the various inlets, bays and arms of the ocean. 


No Serious Flood Conditions 


These streams are, generally speaking, fairly constant in their 
annual run-off. The government has installed gage stations and 
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TYPE “E” STOKER 


DEPENDABLE 


Type “E” Stokers are giving thoroughly dependable and highly 
efficient service in every branch of industry—especially in Pulp and 
Paper plants. 


They burn a wide range of bituminous coals and various refuse 
fuels economically. 


They can be operated continuously at a heavy overload. 
Made in sizes from 150 to 750 H.P. to suit all types of boilers. 
Send for full details 
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measuring apparatus in most of the streams suitable for water 
power sites and these records have been kept for the past few 
years. These records show few instances where there were any 
serious flood conditions, although the glacial-fed streams in the 
more northerly portion of the Tongass and throughout the 
Chugach forests there is a greater variation in the annual run- 
off than in the south where the rainfall is greater and where 
muskegs surround the natural reservoirs and let out the mois- 
ture much as a sponge exudes moisture after reaching its maxi- 
mum of absorption. Melting snows also act substantially the 
same and while there are no very high mountain peaks in the 
forests, the snow just about disappears as the new fall com- 
mences, thus releasing moisture pretty much over the year. 

The Bureau of Forestry officials have evolved a scientifically 
balanced arrangement between the water power sites and the 
pulp timber in Tongass National forest. Since is requires about 
8,000 horsepower to manufacture 100 tons of paper by the 
ground wood method, to a power site of about 16,000 h. p. 
at 80 per cent efficiency, an area of timber is set aside, substan- 
tially 5,000,000 cords in this instance, where the government 
would specify that a 200 ton daily capacity plant should be 
built. This insures for this project a 70 year timber supply, 
practically double the period necessary for reforestation to 
take place. 

Much Unfounded Criticism 


Much criticism has been directed at the bulwark of condi- 
tions that flank the purchase of stumpage from the federal gov- 
ernment in the Alaskan national forest areas, And capital, ever 
ready to flee at the cry of “wolf! wolf!” complains that at any 
time some new (and foolish) congress may boost the stump- 
age prices beyond all reason and leave them with millions in- 
vested at the mercy of impossible rates for raw material. This 
is crass hysteria with absolutely no foundation for fear what- 
ever. From a very close and careful study of the entire struc- 
tural act empowering sales of stumpage and the fixing of rates 
therefor, the writer cannot see where it is even possible for the 
purchaser to be wronged, or his investment even jeopardizing. 

The stumpage rate for pulp timber is established for a period 
of five years. At the present, according to a sample prospectus 
of a timber sale in the Tongass forest in the writer's possession, 
the minimum price for hemlock and spruce is 30 and 60 cents 
respectively, per cord of 100 cubic feet. At the expiration of 


the five year period the government may readjust this rate by ~ 


a reappraisal of the timber, but cannot any more than double 
it. But if the rate is increased at all, the purchaser has the 
right of protest and can he show that he is unable to enjoy a 
reasonable profit from operating under the increased stumpage 
rate, the government then agrees to readjust such rate and it 
follows as a matter of course that the government would credit 
the purchaser with such amounts as he has paid under such 
“unreasonable” readjusted rates. And that’s that, and capital 
may come up to the feed box with perfect safety; the dog in the 
manger will be found to be our own good and amiable Uncle 
Sam, as indulgent as ever, still out for the good of all, even to 
that far-off, ice-bound territory—Alaska. 


Labor Not Difficult to Obtain 


It is not at all uncommon to read of how difficult it is to man an 
industry in Alaska. That all labor must be secured through con- 
tractors and is not at all dependable, is illiterate, unskilled, restless. 
It is a dour picture, indeed, that enemies of Alaska’s progress would 
and do paint upon canvas, flash upon screen and broadcast through 
printed words. No! Labor is not difficult to obtain and hold in 
Alaska. Any reasonable number of skilled and unskilled workmen 
may be recruited within one month’s time. The cost of such labor 
is parallel at all times with that of labor in the States, but in addi- 
tion to this with special emphasis on the pulp and paper making 
industry, the Alaskan native stands as the chief labor solver of the 
territory. He is skilled in two crafts, fishing and woodworking. 
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He is a patient workman, industrious if aot allowed to dri: without 
leadership, and he never strikes. The writer has in his POSSession 
a letter from an Alaskan native friend, who promises to supply a 
proposed paper mill project with 750 natives skilled in woodcraf, 
within 30 days’ time. These natives are of the Tsimpsianm Thiin- 
get and Hydah tribes, and known to the writer as very capable and 
trustworthy workmen, some highly skilled in all lines of woog. 
working. While they are intelligent enough to know what their 
services are worth, they simply ask a reasonable wage, such as their 
white brothers under similar conditions would receive. 


Are We Never to Progress? 


Now, some of Alaska’s pusillanimous friends want this north. 
most possession to remain solely a recreation ground, a Mecca for 
tourists. A most noble motive to be sure, but sixty years ago, 
Alaska’s friends of that day held a far more practical view of its 
usefulness than that! Are we never to progress? Thousands have 
ecstatically attested to the marvels of Alaska’s wonderful scenery 
this present year as in the years past; thousands more have panned 
its creek and riber beds, and mined its rich treasure of gold and 
silver and copper ; thousands more are gathering in by trolling line, 
by seine, by trap, its silver horde of salmon and halibut and 
herring, but the greatest resource of all, the one that the eye may 
behold, the one resource wherein there need be no guesswork, 
no imagination as to its substantiality, stands untouched. 

The paper industry is greater than mining because minerals are 
hidden; greater than fishing, for fish have a habit of forsaking 
their old and former haunts and never return again in great num- 
bers. The forest resources are Alaska’s great hope. Far sighted 
men in government service have spent years in working out a com- 
prehensive plan of utilizing this practically inexhaustible stand of 
timber and it is being offered to those with capital virtually as a 
gift. Here is enough pulp timber to supply the entire news print 
consumption of the United States in perpetuity. Hard to believe, 
but it’s there! 

Just one more point, a misstatement that should be capped. Inac- 
cessible! That word has hung up not a few promising enter- 
prises seeking to develop Alaska’s timber into pulp and paper. 
The Tongass Forest pulp timber is on tide water, thus far more 
accessible than is the hinterland of Canada, where it must be trans- 
ported over rails to the large consuming centers on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Seattle, a great distributing center now, is destined to 
be one of the greatest on earth and the Tongass Forest is but an 
average of 750 miles from Seattle. But an all-water borne cargo 
of news print paper can be carried from southeastern Alaska at no 
greater cost via the Panama canal to New York than the same 
material can be shipped to this latter port from northern Ontario 
or northern Quebec. This is something for the harassed paper mill 
men of the east to think over. 

Will Do Job Right in the Territory 

Alaska is determined to do the job right in the territory, from 
soup to nuts. There is not much encouragement held out for in- 
terests who would ship out its raw materials, its manufactured tim- 
ber in particular. Paper can and will be made in Alaska, by Alaska 
workmen. Thanks to the bureau of forestry officials they are 
practically insisting on that program. Alaska must be developed 
industrially to take her rightful place in the sun, become a fact, 
one of the stars in our republic firmament. Industrial expansion 
means increase in population and this cannot be accomplished by 
shipping out the raw material to be manufactured elsewhere. Each 
year for the past ten years there has been a steady decrease in the 
white population in Alaska, due principally to the lack of industrial 
expansion on home soil. The paper making industry must and will 
call a halt to this attrition of both its resources and its population. 

Alaska should have the attention of capital before Poland and 
Belgium and Jugo-Slavia, because the United States greatly needs 
the paner product that Alaska possesses. A half billion of Ameri- 
can dollars put to the development of the paper industry in Alaska 
would in ten years bring back a return in excess of four billion. 
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MeBELOIT 
is making good 


The testimony of actual users— 


TELLS THE STORY 


With 16 new Beloit Fourdriniers in continuous operation, several for four years or more, 
some remarkable testimony on papermaking efficiency is presented. Read these enthusiastic 


extracts from unsolicited letters received by us: 


Proud of their “Beloit” 

“We are running steadily—due, most of all, to 
the running quality of the splendid machine fur- 
nished by you. We are proud of our ‘Beloit’ 
machine.” 


1000 Feet per Minute 

“We are running steadily and making high-grade 
paper at one thousand feet per minute. We are 
proud of our ‘Beloit’ machine.” 


From the Coast 

“It is generally conceded by all the best paper 
mill men on the Coast here that our Beloit ma- 
chine is by far superior to any paper machine 
on the coast.” 


Record Production 

“We certainly want to congratulate you on this 
production. This is, as far as the writer knows, 
a record production for a high-speed news 
machine.” 


Best He Has Seen 

“The fourdrinier end of the machine is about the 
best-looking proposition the writer has ever seen. 
You have made a great many improvements over 
anything we are used to seeing.” 


Smooth Running 


‘“T had the pleasure of seeing your machine in 


operation. Words fail me in which to express my 
admiration at such a smooth-running machine.” 


Exceeded Our Fondest Hopes 


“After two years of operation the average life of 
our wires is about 314 months, which proves that 
all the improvements on our machine, i.e., oscil- 
lating suction boxes, removable Fourdrinier, ar- 
rangement of wire rolls, etc., together with excel- 
lent workmanship, gives results which exceed our 
fondest hopes.” 


Record as a Money-Earner 


fe. holds the best record as a money-earner 
of any machine in the United States on like 
products—which has been justified by the judg- 
ment of some of the best men in the country.” 


Let us send you further data, Bulletin No. 9 is free for the asking and places you under no obligation. 


Beloit Iron Works 


Since 1858 Builders of Paper, Board Mill 


Beloit, Wis., U. S. A. 


and Container Plant Machinery 































































































































Trade Marks Department 





Conpuctep By NATIONAL TraDE-MarkK Co., WasuHincton, D., C. 


The following are trade-mark aS pertinent to the popes field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly, For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


Marasou—No. 208,200. Wilhelm Koreska, Vienna, Austria. For 
carbon papers and typewriting ribbons. 

Peacock—No. 219,267. Bermingham & Prosser Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. For book and printing papers. 

Der-Pac—No. 219,498. Frank G. Shattuck Company, Boston, 
Mass. For ice cream containers of paper. 

SHEEPSKIN—No. 219,959. Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. For wrapping paper. 

Re-Pe-To—No. 219,755. Modern Office Devices, Inc., New 
York City. For binders or files. 


Bapaco—No. 220,590. Walter W. Bailey, New York. For book 
paper, label paper, lithographing paper, and bond paper. 

SatisFoLD—No. 220,589. Walter W. Bailey, New York City. 
For book paper. 

Antex—No. 220,283. Angier Corporation, Framingham, Mass. 
For creped or crinkled paper stock. 

Lire Guarp—No. 219,706. Wyoming Valley Paper Mill, New 
York. For toilet paper and paper towels. 

StRaTHLAID—No. 219,614. Strathmore Paper Company, Miti- 
neague, Mass. For book paper. 

Kut-Mont—No. 219,358. William S. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. For 
typewriter paper. 

Sisalkraft— No. 216,810. 
pany, Attleboro, Mass. 
or sheathing paper. 

Bearcrass—No. 216,706. Ballard & Ballard Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. For paper sacks. 


WISCONSIN MILL IMPROVEMENTS 


(Continued from page 26) 


imously voted authority to the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company to lay an 18-inch water main along three streets in 
Stevens Point from the Plover River to its paper mill near the 
Wisconsin River, 

It was explained by W. F. Thiele, engineer for the Consolidated, 
that it was the company’s intention to building a modern pumping 
station in the Plover basin and to use the water in the paper manu- 
facturing process. Until now it has been using water from the 
Wisconsin River with the result that the paper has not been of the 
desired color. It had an option of putting in settling tanks and 
purifying the water with chemicals, or making use of the pure 
water supply from the Plover basin. 

The better water will mean a higher grade of paper, will in- 
crease the activities and opportunity of the mill and, in the opinion 
of Aldermen Leo Gurney and Michael Donermeyer, both of whom 
are Consolidated company employees, will mean eventual enlarge- 
ment of the plant. The mill is now engaged largely in making 
butter wrappers. 

The water commission had no objection to the project as it will 
in no way interfere with the city water supply from the same river. 

Mr. Thiele said that a crew of men will be put to work at once 


and the work will be rushed this fall. Over two miles of main will 
be put in. 


American Reinforced Paper Com- 
For reenforced paper used as a building 


Superior Paper Co.’s Expansion Plans 


Operation of the new Lake Superior Paper Company, Ashland, a 
subsidiary of the Menasha Printing and Carton Company, Men- 
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asha, at full blast by January 1, 1926, will only be the first step 
in steady expansion which will cover a period of years, jt was 
learned after a conference at Ashland between E. A. Meyer, vice. 
president, F. A. Beisel, general superintendent, and John I. Meyer, 


superintendent of the Menasha mill, with Rudolph Meyer manager 
of the Ashland plant. 


One machine, which has just commenced operations, is running 24 
hours a day, with three shifts of employees. This machine is mak- 
ing napkin paper, which is cut down to size, ready to use, wrapped 
and shipped. It is being turned out at the rate of six tons a day, 

The other machine is now being completely overhauled with 
thousands of dollars of new parts, and it is believed that this ma- 
chine will be running by the first of the year. The present plan js 
for the new machine to make paper for bread wrappers, which will 


be shipped to Menasha and printed in the huge printing establish- 
ment of the concern there. 


The Menasha concern has only the Ashland paper mill and a 
smaller one at Menasha to supply its needs, and with the growth of 
the concern, the Ashland mill will be called upon for greater output, 

When the two machines are running January 1, an investment in 
Ashland of over $100,000 will be represented. 


Paperboard Industries To Meet 


The next meeting of the Paperboard Industries Association, 
which is the first meeting since the Association was organized in 
Chicago on September 11, will be held on the Roof Garden of the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 18 and Thursday, November 19. 


Meetings of the Folding Box Group, Paperboard Group and 
Container Group will be held on Wednesday, November 18, in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: 


10:00 A. M. to 

SPD Sina ondeanas sane mueusedies Folding Box Group 
1:00 P. M. to 

3 Por ibe weesd cAGiee takers sen cete Paperboard Group 
3 





The general meeting of all members of the three groups is 
scheduled to come to order at 9:30 A. M. sharp, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19. President Fletcher M. Durbin will preside at the general 
meeting. 


Interesting programs have been prepared for the meetings of the 
several groups, as well as for the general meeting. Vice-President 
Walter P. Paepcke will preside at the meeting of the Paperboard 
Group; Vice-President J. P. Brunt at the meeting of the Container 
Group, while President Durbin will act as Chairman of the meeting 
of the Folding Box Group, in the absence of Vice-President Arthur 
C. Osborn. A luncheon will be served at noon Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19. 


During the past few days, a number of additional applications 
for membership have been received, which will be considered at the 
November meeting. It is quite probable that a very large number 
of new members will be elected at that time. Some of these appli- 
cations have been made by large factors in the paperboard, con- 
tainer and folding industries, some of which were not hereto- 
fore identified with any one of the former associations. 


Honors for Col. B. A. Franklin 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., November 2, 1925—Things lare coming 
fast for Col. B. A. Franklin of the Strathmore Paper Company. 
On October 20 he was elected Vice President of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts at Boston. On the 29th he 
was elected Second Vice President of the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association held at Washington. 
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_ The Cost-.5 per cent 
The Saving-*26,000.00 


Does Instrument Control of power 
plant temperatures and pressures bring 
about any coal economies? 

The cost of Foxboro Instruments in- 
stalled by a certain manufacturer, in- 
cluding maintenance, amounted to less 
than half of one per cent of his average 
annual fuel bill. 

Resultant economies saved $26,000.00 
the first year. 

Perhaps you will be as surprised to 
learn, as was this manufacturer, how in- 
finitesimal is the cost of Foxboro Instru- 
ments in comparison to the major cost of 
coal—how small is their cost in compari- 
son with the savings they make possible. 

The high quality, the guaranteed ac- 
curacy, the dependability of Foxboro 
Instruments for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature and pressures is 
undisputed by conservative purchasers of 
power plant equipment. Write for Bul- 
letin 96-1. 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 
Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Tulsa Rochester Atlanta 
Francisco Los Angeles Portland, ‘ 
Peacock Brothers, Limited, 
1605 Delorimier Avenue, Montreal, Canada 
Sole British Representatives: Walker-Crosweller & Co., 
66 Dane's Inn House, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


The New Chart Holder, 
Code No. 3-A is the latest 
improvement in chart re- 
tention and is an exclusive 
Foxboro feature. 

The chart slips into 
true center, is held se- 
curely and yet a twist of 
the tension head turns 
the chart to the correct 
time adjustment. Inter- 
changeable with present 
chart holders. 

































































































































Construction News 


New Castle, Pa.—A new organization has acquired control 
of the New Castle Paper Mill Company, which has been idle for 
about a year past, and plans are under way to reopen the mill at 
an early date. Enlargements and improvements will be made, in- 
cluding the replacement of certain equipment and installation of 
additional machinery. It is expected to resume production early in 
the coming year. The new company, it is understood, will be 
known as the New Castle Paper Products Company, lately formed 
under Delaware laws with a capital of $103,000. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—F. M. Rich, 94 Parkwood avenue, Kenmore, 
N. Y., and associates are considering plans for the construction of 
a new local plant on Chenango Street for the manufacture of paper 
stencils and kindred specialties. It will cost close to $30,000, with 
equipment. 

Elizabeth, La.—The Calcasieu Sulphate Paper Company, 
Inc., lately formed to take over and expand the local mill of the 
Calcasieu Manufacturing Company, will soon proceed with pro- 
posed enlargements. New machinery will be installed to develop 
a total output of about 35 tons per day of kraft papers, with equip- 
ment to include digesters, diffusers and auxiliary apparatus. The 
work is estimated to cost close to $275,000. Contracts have been let 
for machinery. R. M. Hallowell is president. 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Los Angeles Paper and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1630 North San Pablo Street, has filed plans for the 
erection of a new one-story addition, 50, x 100 feet, to be used pri- 
marily for storage and distributing service. Noice & Merrill are 
engineers. 

Holyoke, Mass——The Parsons Paper Company has been 
making improvements in its plant and has recently completed the in- 
stallation of a new 84-in. Fourdrinier machine, to be supplemented 
with other machinery for increased output. The new machine is 
one of a battery of two such units and a 98-inch machine; it will 
replace a 68-inch machine, heretofore in service at the mill. All of 
the new equipment will be electrically operated. 

Wilmington, Del—The Jessup & Moore Paper Company, 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., is arranging for ex- 
tensions and improvements in its Augustine mills in this section. 
The program will include the erection of new buildings to cost close 
to $200,000, and the installation of additional machinery to repre- 
sent an investment of about $250,000, in addition. It is purposed to 
begin work at an early date, and to have completed next summer. 
The capacity will be considerably increased. 

Appleton, Wis—The Fox River Paper Company has 
awarded a general contract to C. R. Meyer & Sons, 50 State Street, 
Oshkosh, Wis., for the erection of a new one-story addition, 80 
x 105 feet. It will be equipped in part as a filter house, the re- 
mainder being given over to a machine shop for equipment repairs 
at the mill. The structure will cost about $55,000. E. L. Small is 
chief engineer, in charge. 

Longview, Wash.—The Crown-Willamette Paper Company, 
248 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal.; and Pittock Block, Port- 
land, Ore., has plans nearing completion for the erection of a new 
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local pulp mill, to be used for the conversion of fir lumber waste 
to chips for kraft paper pulp. The cost is estimated in excess of 
$75,000. As recently announced, the company will begin the con- 
struction of a new kraft paper mill at Camas, Wash., and the out- 
put of the pulp plant will be utilized at this property. The Camas 
will represent an investment of close to $1,000,000. 

Tonawanda, N. Y.—The Rand-Kardex Company, operating 
a local plant for the manufacture of card and paper filing systems 
for office and industrial service, has acquired a controlling interest 
in the Library Bureau, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., manufacturer of 
kindred paper specialties and equipment. A new company is being 
formed with a capital of $25,000,000, to be known as the Rand- 
Kardex Bureau, Inc., to take over and consolidate both organiza- 
tions. Plans are under way for general expansion in production 
facilities; the Library Bureau has been operating mills at Ilion, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill., New Orleans, La., and other places, and these 
will be continued in service. James R. Rand, Jr., is president of the 
consolidated company. The company’s Canadian interest, known 
as the Rand-Kardex Co. of Canada, Ltd., has established a new 
mill at Niagara Falls, Ont., and has plans under advisement for the 
installation of additional machinery in the near future. 

Terre Haute, Ind—The Terre Haute Paper Company, 19th 
Street, has awarded a general contract to the North-Raffin Con- 
struction Company, Indiana Theater Building, Terre Haute, for the 
erection of a three-story addition to its plant, 46 x 100 ft., estimated 
to cost $67,000. Work will be placed under way at an early date. 
W. C. Clark is general manager. 

Cap Rouge, Que.—The St. Regis Paper Company, Montreal, 
Que., has acquired a tract of local property to be used for the con- 
struction of new pulp and paper mills. Plans will be prepared at an 
early date for several units, with work on foundations and super- 
structures to begin early in the spring. The entire project will 
cost close to $3,000,000, including machinery. 


New Companies 


Boston, Mass.—The Colonial Wall Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal in 
wall paper products. Coleman Sibert, 62 Pleasant street, Brook- 
line, Mass., is president and treasurer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Eagle Package Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of 200 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture paper boxes, etc. The incorporators are R. Hammel, 
M. Greenberg and H. H. Hunter. The company is represented by 
Max Miller, 220 Fifth avenue, New York. 

New Haven, Conn.—The New England Bag and Paper Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a caupital of $50,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in paper goods. The incorporators are Abraham 
Rubin, Human and Munsey Still, all of New Haven. 


Newark, N. J.—The Uneeda Manufacturing Company, 50 
Huntington Terrace, has filed notice of organization to manufac- 
ture carbon papers and kindred products. 
company. 

New York, N. ¥.—Charles A. Mastronardi, Inc., has been 

(Continued on page 42) 


M. Shaffer heads the 
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What a newspaper reporter learned 
about A-S-H Coal Bunkers 


The new catenary section bunker, Mr. 
Yawger said, is the first to be installed 
in this city and the Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation is the first public utility 
corporation to use one. It is made of cast 
iron, Mr. Yawger explained, because that 
metal, better than any other known, with- 
stands the chemical action of coal. There 
is a certain amount of sulphur in coal, he 
said, which will eat into steel or other 
metals ordinarily used for containers. 


‘The new bunker, now being installed, is 
made of cast iron plates that overlap each 
other like shingles so that its sides are semi- 
flexible and will change with the load inside 
distributing the stress and strain. It will 
be sixty feet long, seventeen and a half feet 
wide at the top and twenty feet deep. It is, 
in cross section, the shape of half an oval. 


A reporter on the Rochester (New York) Democrat 
and Chronicle sought “real news” about the new Lawn 
Street Station of the Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration and a obtained an interview with 
Mr. Thomas Yawger, General Supt. of the company. 


The “news” in this clipping from the September 6th, 
~— ee a, ten aa a interview, and is, there- 
ore, unbiased,—plainly telling what Mr. Y i 

of his A-S-H Coal Bunker. , tee 


This Lawn Street Station, located in the heart of 
Rochester, New York, is the most modern and probably 
the best example in the country of “what an efficient 
central heating plant should be.” Mr. Rodger D. 
DeWolf is Engineer of Power Stations for the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Royal Card and Paper Company, 132-36 West 14th 
Street, announces its appointment as distributor of all the 
papers manufactured by the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. 

~ . ~ 

Hans Weinberger of 456 Fourth avenue, New York City, and 
formerly of Rio de Janeiro, announced last week that he 
would visit Brazil shortly for the purpose of establishing a 
paper mill there. 

* > > 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company announces 
that it has opened a Pacific Coast sales office at 503 Market 
street, Cunard Building, San Francisco, Cal. This office is 
under the management of George L. Rodier. 


* * » 


The Keller-Dorian Paper Company has incorporated under 
New York State laws with capital stock placed at $10,000. 
The incorporators are J. L. Silvin and the attorneys are 
Townsend & Guiterman, 45 Cedar street, New York City. 


» » * 


Dr. J. W. Zanders, writing paper manufacturer of Bergisch- 
Gladbach, Germany, arrived in New York last week following 
arrangements made to visit the offices of the New York Times. 
Mr. Zanders announced that he intended to make a trip soon 


to South America. 
- * 7 


Charles A. Mastronardi has filed articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State at Albany, N. Y., to deal in paper. 
The corporation has 250 shares of stock, no par value. The 
incorporators are C. A. and C. Mastronardi and the attorney is 
S. H. Starnberg, 135 Central Park West, New York. 


* * * 


The numerous friends in the industry of George F. Hardy, 
the well known paper mill engineer and architect will regret 
to learn of the death of his wife, which occurred Tuesday of 
last week, at Cryder’s Point, Whitestone, Long Island. The 
funeral services were held from the Hardy home last Friday 


afternoon. 
+ . * 


The executive committee of the American Forest Week 
Committee of which R, S. Kellogg, of the Newsprint Service 
Bureau is chairman, will hold a meeting in Washington on 
November 19 to perfect a permanent organization. A meeting 
was held here some weeks ago at which the executive com- 


mittee was elected. 
* a 


Colonel W. E. Haskell, who joined the International Paper 
Company in 1918 as assistant to former President P. T. Dodge 
and has held the office of vice-president of the company since 
1919, has resigned his office. He plans an extended vacation 
in the South before considering another business connection. 
Col. Haskell for many years has been a member of the News 
Print Service Bureau’s executive committee. 


* * * 


Stockholders of the International Paper Company approved 
last Friday the proposal of the management for a readjustment 
of the company’s capital structure. The company’s common 
stock will be changed from shares of $100 par value to shares 
without par value, and the number of common shares will be 
increase from 500,000 to 750,000. The preferred stock will be 
increased from 500,000 to 750,000 shares of $100 par value each. 
Of the 500,000 shares of common stock ,of $100 a share par 
value, 250,000 shares are outstanding. The management intends 
to exchange 250,000 shares of the new no par value stock for 
the outstanding common stock on a share for share. basis, and 
to offer an additional 250,000 shares of no par value common 





stock to present shareholders on a share for share basis at 
$50 a share. The sale of this stock will give the company an 
additional $10,000,000. About $4,000,000 of this new money 
will be used to acquire an interest in the New England Com- 
pany, a holding corporation for the New England Power 
Company, and part will be used to develop further the com- 
pany’s paper mills, especially the plant on the Gatineau River 
in Canada, which is being modeled along the lines of the 
famous Three Rivers Mills. Development of these properties 
is expected to reduce the company’s cost of production. Sub- 
scription warrants entitling stockholders to subscribe to the 
new stock are expected to be mailed in a few days, as they 
expire at the close of the month. Payment for the new stock 
may be made either in full or in four quarterly instalments on 
November 30, 1925, March 1, June 15, and August 1, 1926. 
The Board of Directors intends to start dividend payments on 
the new no par value common stock at the rate of $2 a share 
annually, beginning August 15, 1926. 





Boston Paper Trade Association to Meet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., November 9, 1925.—The annual fall meeting of 
the Boston Japer Trade Association will be held at the Exchange 
Club on Thursday, November 19, at 6.30 P. M. Among the speak- 
ers are Hon. Elias B. Bishop Associate Justice of Massachusetts 
Superior Court who will talk on “The Work of the Criminal 


_Courts” and the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, of Springfield, Mass., 


whose topic will be “The New Problem Confronting American 
Homes.” 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
(Continued from page 40) 


incorporated with a capital of 250 shares of stock, to manufacture 
and deal in paper goods. The incorporators are C. A. and C. 
Mastronardi. The company is represented by S. H. Starnberg, 
135 Central Park West, New York. 


Worcester, Mass.—Finnigan & Mahoney, Inc., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, to deal in paper, including 
waste stocks, etc. Thomas Finnigan is president; and Arthur A. 
Dufresne, South Quinsigamond avenue, Shrewsbury, Mass., treas- 
urer. 


New York, N. ¥.—The Keller-Dorian Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to deal in paper prod- 
ucts. The incorporators are G. T. Remsen, G. Mills and J. L. 
Silvin. The company is represented by Townsend & Guiterman, 45 
Cedar street, New York. 


Coventry, Conn—The Sterling Fibreboard Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture fibre- 
board specialties, paper goods, etc. The incorporators are J. T. 
Aysbury and R, V. W. Vandervoost, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Frank C. 
Taylor, 157 Monroe street, Coventry. The last noted will be 
president. 


Financial 
Philadelphia, Pa—The Boxboard Products Company, a 
Delaware corporation, the Corporation Trust Company of Amer- 
ica, du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware, representative, has 
filed notice of increase in capital from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
for expansion. 


Troy, N. ¥.—The Troy Paper Company has filed notice of 
reduction of capital from $150,000 to $100,000. 


Chicago, IlL—The Self-Locking Carton Company has ar- 
ranged for a change of name to the Peter Berkey Corporation. 


Utica, N. ¥.—The Utica Box Company has filed notice of 
increase in capitalization from $20,000 to $30,000. 
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Everdur cuts production cost! 


oe the modern paper mill. . . from 
digesters to calender rolls . . . Everdur will 
save money! 


Because of its resistance to corrosion and abrasion, Everdur 
effects a double economy by— 


1.—Cutting down material and 
labor costs of replacement. 
2.—Minimizing shut-downs for 
repairs. 
Everdur has unusually easy working qualities, which fit it for 


use in a great varicty of equipment. It can be cast, forged, 
rolled, welded, machined, drawn and stamped as easily as steel 


... its relatively low cost permits its wide use. 


Write for detailed information concerning the chemical and 


“I consider oxy greblem of esrmbeting physical properties of Everdur. 


corrosion the most serious one confront- 
ing industry today, because in its vari- 
ous forms corrosion destroys more wealth , 
a aneedieraiy ait neat ie DU. PONT EVERDUR COMPANY 
late world war "’ Ct INCORPORATED 

Wilmington Delaware 


HORACE T. POTTS & COMPANY 
Distributors, Philadelphia District 


Specify Everdur for: Evaporators Everdur can at present be obtained 
Rotary screens Stock pumps iningots, billets, sheets, rods, tubes, 
Filters Fourdrinier wires bolts, wire and nails. Prompt de- 
Beater equipment Couch rolls liveries can be made from stock. 
Jordan bars Wire support rolls 


Agitators Press rolls For freedom from machine failure 
Digesters Acid towers and shut-downs; for lowercostsand 
Extractors Spray nozzles greater profits—insist on Everdur. 


—$_—— JU PONT 


OU PONT EVEROVA METAL NE SO 
M NON-CORROSIVE | 


Patented in U. S. A., May 26, 1925 
Patents in Foreign Countries Applied For 
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WOOD PULP PRODUCTION IN 1924 


Pulpwood consumption and wood pulp production for 1924, 
compiled in cooperation with the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture and just issued by the Bureau of the census, con- 
tains much interesting information. 


The consumption of pulpwood and the production of wood pulp 
in 1924 were influenced by the brisk demand for news print. 
The production of news print was only slightly less than that of 
1923, although the combined production of all grades of paper 
apparently decreased considerably. 


The continued heavy demand for news print paper naturally re- 
sulted in a large production of mechanical and unbleached sulphite 
pulp, the output of the former during 1924 being the largest of 
record. This means a continuation of the great drain upon the 
spruce, fir, and hemlock forests of the Northeastern and Lake 
States, which have been the main source of our pulp wood supply 
since the beginning of the manufacture of wood pulp paper in 
the United States. 


In general, there has been a plentiful supply of pulpwood during 
the past year; in iact, during the latter half of the year it was 
a drug on the market. As a result, prices weakened considerably 
throughout the producing regions. 

For generations spruce has been one of the favorite lumber 
trees of the Northeast. During the past few years, Pacific coast 
common lumber, shipped east through the Panama Canal, has 
entered all the eastern markets, western manufacturers having 
been able to place their’ product at prices which eastern manu- 
facturers have great difficulty in matching. This has brought about 
a reduction in lumber production in the spruce forests of the 
Northeast, and has thereby released for use as pulp wood con- 
siderable spruce timber which had hitherto been considered un- 
available to the industry. 


In the Lake States the same situation has developed, except that 
hemlock has been the species most affected. Large quantities were 
formerly cut for lumber in that region, but during the past two 
years hemlock has been unable in many markets to compete with 
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Douglas fir from the Pacific coast, and therefore the pulp mills 
have had available more hemlock logs than they could use. 

These conditions have resulted in a lowering of pulpwood Prices, 
which in turn has made possible some reduction in the cost of 
paper manufacture. An ultimate shortage of pulpwood supplies 
still impends, but the present turn of conditions gives more time to 
put pulpwood operation upon a continuously productive basis, 

The comparatively small decrease in the total quantity of wood 
consumed in the manufacture of pulp in 1924 as compared with 
1923 is not of great significance. The greatest decreases, however, 
occurred in the principal pulp producing regions and may be taken 
to indicate a gradual shifting of the producing plants to territory 
having greater available supplies of raw material. 


During 1924 there were produced in the United States 1,643,283 
tons of ground wood of which 1,547,332 tons were not steamed and 
95,951 tons were steamed, of sulphite 1,336,551 tons of which 
850,271 tons were unbleached, and 506,280 tons were bleached, 
of soda 440,697 tons of which 18,164 tons were unbleached 
and 422,533 tons were bleached, and of sulphate 302,735 tons of 
which 279,645 tons were unbleached and 23,000 tons were bleached. 

The average value per ton for the year was $30.98 as compared 
with $30.89 in 1923 for ground wood not steamed and $34.57 as 
compared with $37.00 in 1923 for ground wood steamed. The 
average price per ton for the year was $54.73 as compared with 
$60.13 in 1923 for unbleached sulphite and $82.92 as compared with 
$82.24 in 1923 for bleached sulphite. The average price per ton 
for the year was $63.39 as compared with $72.65 in 1923 for 
unbleached soda and $73.69 as compared with $76.15 in 1923 for 
bleached soda. The average price for the year was $50.97 as com- 
compared with $55.81 in 1923 for unbleached sulphate and $65.30 as 
compared with $61.19 in 1923 for bleached sulphate. 


There were produced in the United States in 1924, 3,723,266 tons 
of wood pulp of which 44.1 per cent were ground wood, 35.9 per 


, cent were sulphite, 11.8 per cent were soda, 8.1 per cent were 


sulphate and 1 per cent were screenings. 

In 1923 there were produced 3,788,672 tons of which 41.4 per cent 
were ground wood, 37.3 per cent were sulphite, 11.7 per cent were 
soda, 8.2 per cent were sulphate and 1.4 per cent were screenings. 


In 1919 there were produced 3,517,952 tons of which 43.2 per cent 
were ground wood, 40.3 per cent were sulphite, 11.7 per cent were 
soda, 3.4 per cent were sulphate and 1.3 per cent were screenings. 

Maine was the leading producer of wood pulp in 1924 with 
New York second; Wisconsin, third; Pennsylvania, fourth; Wash- 
ington, fifth; New Hampshire, sixth; Michigan, seventh; Min- 
nesota, eighth; Virginia, ninth, and Louisiana tenth. 


The imports of pulp wood in 1924 decreased somewhat as com- 
pared with those for 1923. The imports of chemical wood pulp con- 
tinued to climb and reached a new high level in 1924, exceeding that 
for 1923 by 199,859 tons, or 18.6 per cent. Mechanical pulp, how- 
ever, showed a decrease for 1924 as compared with 1923. 

Imports of paper were greater for 1924 than for any other year 
of record. 


The value of exports of pulp increased considerably and that of 
paper increased slightly for 1924 as compared with 1923, the 
rates of increase being 57.7 per cent and four-tenths of 1 per 
cent, respectively. 
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Canadian Exports for September 


According to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, the total value of pulp and paper exported 
from Canada in September was $13,686,006 an increase of 
$1,085,396 over the total for August and of $2,029,540 over Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

The value of wood-pulp exported in September was $4,843,- 
26, an increase of $1,021,069 over the previous month and the 
highest monthly total recorded since the year 1920. 

Exports of paper in September were valued at $8,842,780, an 
increase of $64,327 over the previous month. 

Comparison between September, 1925, and the corresponding 
month in 1924 is shown below: 


September, 1925 September, 1924 
$ Tons $ 

1,223,991 29,417 867,964 

766,625 11,527 679,735 


1,331,750 14,125 1,039,235 
1,520,860 17,928 926,872 


4,843,226 72,997 3,513,806 


Sulphate 

Sulphiie Bleached 

Sulphite Unbleached .... 26,286 
96,415 


PAPER: 
Newsprint 
Wrapping 
Book (Cwts.) 
Writing (Cwts.) 
All Others 


116,278 8,190,090 
238,740 
36,623 
4,560 
372,767 


8,842,780 


101,843 7,454,239 


344,917 
12,644 
20,048 

310,812 


8,142,660 


For the first nine months of the current year, exports of pulp 
and paper were valued at $111,519,865 as compared with a value 
of $103,050,333 in the corresponding months of 1924, an in- 
crease for this year of $8,469,532. Exports of pulp for this 
period amounted to $34,181,917 while exports of paper accounted 
for $77,337,948. 

Details of the various grades of pulp and paper exported dur- 
ing the first nine months of the year are as follows: 


9 Months 1925 
Tons > 
227,768 
110,492 


138,165 
192,781 


669,206 


9 Months 1924 
Tons $ 
155,798 
107,177 


122,928 
157,945 


543,848 


PULP: 
Mechanical 
Sulphate 
Sulphite Bleached 
Sulphite Unbleached 


6,701,435 
6,765,950 
10,350,878 
10,363,654 


34,181,917 


4,991,948 
6,293,346 
9,218,067 
8,276,676 


28,780,037 


71,713,472 906,747 
17,000 
16,346 


12,839 


68,003,040 


2,525,828 
Book (Cwts.) 
Writing (Cwts.) 
Paperboard 

All Others 799,268 


77,337,948 


930,264 
74,270,296 


Exports of pulpwood in September were 117,715 cord valued 
at $1,237,132, a decline from the previous month when the total 
was 148,672 cords valued at $1,566,479. 

Pulpwood exports for the first nine months of the year 
amounted to 1,185,495 cords valued at $11,775,969, compared 
with 1,090,425 cords valued at $11,140,838 exported in the first 
nine months of 1924. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 11, 1925—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 21,750 pounds of 
21 x 32 No. 8, Manifold Onion Skin Paper: R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 22.67 cents per pound; Whitaker Paper Company, 23.23 
cents; Virginia Paper Company, 23.02 cents; American Writing 
Paer Company, 30.85 cents; and 21.85 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 22.75 cents; Doebler & Mudge, 22.69 cents; Reese 
& Reese, 37.03 cents; Maurice O’Meara Company, 24.25 cents; and 
Old Dominion Paper Company 23.37 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids for 700 
pounds of 22% x 2814, 140 pounds, yellow or canary jute tag board: 
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Reese & Reese, 12.5 cents per pound; American Writing Paper Co., 
11.25 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 14.19 cents; Mathers Lamm 
Paper Company, 12 cents; and Old Dominion Paper Company, 
12.49 cents. 

The following bids were also received by the Printing Office for 
9,450 pounds of 24 x 38, 31% No. 13 White Bond Paper: Aetna 
Paper Company, 18.16 cents per pound; American Writing Paper 
Company, 19.46; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 18.2; Barton, 
Hobart Paper Company, 19.84 cents; and Reese & Reese 18.49 cents. 

The Printing Office also received a bid from the R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company for 3,043 pounds of first class chart paper 
at 29.5 cents per pound. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 34,650 pounds of various sizes double coated book paper: R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 12.74 cents per pound; Mathers Lamm 
Paper Company, 13 cents; Reese & Reese, 12.8 cents; Maurice 
O’Meara Company, 14.25 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
13.29 and 14.24 cents; McLaurin-Jones Company, 12.75 cents; Al- 
lied Paper Mills, 12.75 cents; and Doebler & Mudge, 12.75 cents. 

The Government Printing Office received bids on November 3 
for 25,000 pounds white machine finish paper, 50 per cent rag, as 
follows: American Writing Paper Company, 11.76 cents per 
pound; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 14 cents; Liende- 
meyr & Harker, 10.5 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 15.64 
cents and Bryant Paper Company, 10.18 cents. 

The Government Printing Office also received bids for 1,810 
pounds Salmon Index Bristol Board, 22%4 x 2814, 181 pounds: 
Carter, Rice & Company Corporation, 21 cents per pound; Carew 
Manufacturing Company, 30 cents; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, 19.75 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 19 cents; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 19.75 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 20.93 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 18.9 cents; 
Maurice O’Meara Company, 21 cents; and American Writing 
Paper Company, 29 cents. 


For Vocational Education at Green Bay 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ApPpLeton, Wiscinson, November 9, 1925.—E. E. Gunn, Wisconsin 
state supervisor of vocational education, is endeavoring to interest 
Green Bay in paper mill education in the city’s vocational school as 
is being advanced in other cities of the Fox River Valley, namely 
Appleton, Neenah, Menasha and Kaukauna. 


An “up-grading” educational project has been introduced in these 
cities by when men from paper mills are taken into the school and 
prepared for higher and more responsible positions, and if it is 
thought reasonably possible that this work would be of benefit to 
the industries of Green Bay, classes of the same sort will be in- 
augurated at the vocational school of that city. 


The paper mill school is an intricate problem which must be 
closely surveyed before attempting it, H. G. Stewart, director of the 
Green Bay school says. It would not do to start the school without 
first being sure whether or not “grades” really exist in the mills. 
If it is found that there is possibility of increasing a man’s responsi- 
bility to an extent which will benefit both the worker and the 
plant, the propect will be introduced soon, Mr. Stewart announced. 


Paper Specifications Committee Meets 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHuncton, D. C., November 11, 1925.—The paper specifica- 
tions committee of the Joint Congressional Committee held its 
first meeting last week to take up the specifications for paper for 
the Government Printing Office for the fiscal year beginning March 
1. Meetings will be held right along now until the schedule is com- 
pleted. This schedule must be presented to the Joint Committee 
early in December. Bids will be opened the latter part of January 
and awards made one week later, generally the first week in Febru- 
ary. 
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“After trying Skinner.Bros Steam Coil Heating System in one of our mills we 
have placed our order for the installation of this system in two other mills.” f 
—Terre-Haute Paper Company. 


“We feel greatly pleased with the Skinner Bros Steam Coil 
Heaters in our plant and we have had some days of 16 de- 
grees below zero, when all were comfortable inside of the 
plant. ”.International Paper Box Machine Company. 


LEADING PAPER MILLS CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 





Our staff of engineers will without obligation advise with Executives, Engi- 
neers, Superintendents, and Managers concerning heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning systems for mills, factories, plants, i buildings of every size and 
type. 











See our Exhibit in the Fourth National Exposition of Power and 


it ae seers, Grand Central Palace, New York, Nov. 30 
to Dec. 5, 192 





Heaters are built in various sizes to 
meet every requirement of the modern 
industrial building. 


Skinner Bros Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


More than 30 years—The Pioneers—Giving Satisfacti 
Sole and Exclusive Manufacturers of Shiner? Bros Steam Coil 
Heater and Skinner Bros Direct Fired Hea 
Home Office and Factories, 1446 S. Vandeventer on ST. DUIS, MO. 
Eastern Offices and Factories, 156 Bayway, ELIZABETH, N. 


SALES OFFICES AND BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


November 12, 1925 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
*. ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Dr. Ruths/Steam Accumulator Systems Inspected 


By W. G. MacNaucutTon 


During my recent visit to Sweden and Norway with A. J. T. 
Taylor, of Toronto, and other eminent engineers of the United 
States and Canada, I had the opportunity of studying typical in- 
stallations of Doctor Ruths Steam Accumulator systems in several 
industries. The different. kinds of plants seen were electric power 
distribution stations, textile mills, a brewery, a sugar refinery, a 
rubber factory, a hotel, a dairy, a technical school, and several pulp 
and paper mills. 


In company with Dr. Johannes Ruths and Mr. Nils Frenne, one 
of his associates, on arriving at Malmo we visited the Municipal 
Electricity Works there and then drove by automobile along the 
west coast of Sweden through very interesting and beautiful coun- 
try to Halmstad. There, after “visiting the electricity works, also 
equipped with a steam accumulator, we proceeded to Gothenburg. 
At Gothenburg and in the vicinity at Boras and Wiskafors we saw 
several textile plants, a brewery, a sugar refinery, and a rubber 
factory, in each of which was a steam accumulator. 


At Stockholm we saw installations, in the technical high school 
and also in a hotel and a dairy. Subsequently in a trip through a 
number of paper and pulp mills I saw three steam accumulator 
installations in Sweden and two in Norway. One of the Swedish 
mills visited, that at Hallsta, had the very first installation of the 
kind, which was made in 1916. 


At each place the steam accumulator is regarded as an essential 
part of the plant equipment. 


Electric Power Stations 


At Malmo and at Halmstad current is received from a hydro- 
electric power development and is distributed for lighting and 
power purposes, including the operation of the city street car sys- 
tems. As a standby the stations have boiler plants and steam tur- 
bines in case of interruption to the supply of electricity. The 
steam accumulators are kept charged and are of sufficient capacity 
to operate the turbine driven generator for the full demand for 
about an hour. When an interruption occurs that is to be 
longer than this there is sufficient time for steam to be raised in 
the boilers which can then carry the load. 


At both plants, in order to demonstrate the automatic operation 
of the steam accumulator controls, the switch was pulled, cutting 
off the hydroelectric power. Without the flicker of the lights the 
steam turbine started up and the accumulator carried the load. 


In the industrial plants, pulp and paper mills, textile plants, sugar 
refinery, brewery, and rubber factory, the steam accumulator 
demonstrated how it could equalize the fluctuations in the demand 


for steam, making it possible for the steam plants to operate uni- 
formly at the most economical rate of output. 

In all such plants there are periods of greater or less duration 
where the normal demands for steam are much greater than at 
others. During periods when the demand for steam is low the 
accumulator is charged with the surplus steam generated by the 
boilers, which continue to operate at a constant rate to correspond 
with the average demand for steam. The steam stored in the ac- 
cumulator is discharged again during the periods of high steam 
demand. 

At such times the accumulator takes over a large part of the 
boiler load and does for the boiler plant the same service as the 
flywheel does for the steam engine. With the aid of the accumu- 
lator system the boilers thus become independent of the fluctuating 
demand of the industrial plant, and can be operated at the most 
efficient rate of steam production. 

On the other hand the industrial plant requiring process steam 
of a definite pressure in large quantity at certain periods is not 
required to install sufficient boiler capacity for the peaks, but only 
for the average demand. 

Conditions of widely fluctuating steam demand are especially 
true of chemical pulp mills. Since Doctor Ruths, while a director 
of one of the largest pulp mills in Europe, made his first develop- 
ment of the steam accumulator, this is undoubtedly the reason for 
the first and rapid development of the steam accumulator in the 
cellulose industry. 

It has been found, however, on analyzing industrial plants of 
various kinds, that all of those using process steam have similar 
fluctuations and are equally benefited by using the steam accumu- 
lator system. 

The system is so arranged that the charging and discharging of 
the accumulator takes place entirely automatically, according to 
whether the demand for steam exceeds or falls below the average 
demand which the boilers are regulated to supply. By means of a 
system of automatically operating control valves the accumulator 
system acts not only as an equalizer of the amount of steam taken 
from the boiler, but also of the different steam pressures. 

In the table of the 218 installations which have been made in 18 
countries, it will be seen that more than 13 different industries have 
already used Doctor Ruths’ accumulator system to advantage. 

In connection with the cellulose industry it is interesting to note 
that in Sweden, out of 87 such plants, 13 are using the accumu- 
lator. In Norway, out of 25 chemical pulp mills, there are 9 with 
accumulators, while in Finland there are 13 plants so equipped out 
of 25 in that country. 
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In the British Empire there are approximately 46 chemical pulp 
mills, 3 of which have installed accumulators, while in United 
States there are 2 accumulators for 155 chemical pulp mills. 

To judge by the number of engineers who have investigated the 
accumulator during the past few months, and the reports which 
were everywhere made as to the increased plant efficiency resulting 
from its use, it is expected that very soon a large number of in- 
stallations will be made in the United States and Canada. 
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Use of Glue in Coated Papers 


Wasurincron, D. C., October 14, 1925.—The Paper Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Standards has issued the following statement in con- 
nection with its recent tests of the use of glue in coated paper: 

“For the past two years the bureau, with the cooperation of the 
National Association of Glue Manufacturers, has been studying 
the use of glue in coated papers. Results thought to be of com- 
mercial utility have been obtained, and to assist in the industrial 
application of these results, a demonstration was given on Septem- 
ber 22, 23 and 24 for representatives of the glue and the paper 
industries. 

“In the manufacture of coated paper a layer of mineral matter 
known as the ‘coating raw stock,’ is applied to the comparatively 
rough surface of the paper, a suitable adhesive being mixed with 
the mineral matter, and the whole, in aqueous mixture, is then 
spread on the paper by rapidly moving brushes. After this mix- 
ture is applied, the paper is dried, generally in festoons, and ‘super- 
calendered’ to smooth the coating and give it a high gloss. Such 
paper is used chiefly for magazine and book printing, where. a 
smooth, continuous surface is required to permit the use of fine 
screen halftones, and for lithographic and offset work. 

“In this country casein is employed almost exclusively as the 
adhesive in binding the coating, although abroad glue is more com- 
monly used. As both the supply and quality of casein are subject 
to constant fluctuation, and as its continued availability for coating 
purposes seems rather doubtful in view of its food value, there is 
real interest among domestic manufacturers in finding a suitable 
substitute. There was little definite data available concerning *he 
use of glue for this purpose, and as it seemed to be the most suit- 
able alternative adhesive for the purpose, the necessary research 
was undertaken to obtain such data. 

“Two days were given to a demonstration of the manufacture 
of glue-coated papers, in the bureau’s paper mill. Papers were 
coated with the different minerals commonly used—clay, stain white, 
and blanc fixe—and by the use of different kinds of glue. Casein- 
coated paper was also made for comparison. The entire paper- 
making process was shown—the raw materials were mixed, beaten, 
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made into coating raw stock, the various coatings wer applied, 
the coated papers supercalendered, and the finished pajers testeg 
for gloss, color, and other properties. The third day wis devote 
to a demonstration of the printing qualities of the pajcrs at the 
Government Printing Office, which has assisted throughout the 
research by making actual service tests of the papers produced 
in the course of the various experiments. 

“The results demonstrated were: That with proper selection of 
the glue used, and adaptation to local conditions and produyg 
requirements, the use of glue in coating paper requires little change 
in equipment and involves little change in present operating tech. 
nique from procedure with casein; that the choice of various types 
of glue offers a considerable latitude within the local conditions 
can be met; and that the use of glue-bound coated paper offers 
no difficulty to the printer and engraver for ordinary work.” 





The Texrope Drive 


An important development in the field of power transmission 
machinery has just been announced by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg, 
Co., who have recently perfected an entirely new type of short 
center, ficxible drive, known as the Texrope drive. 

The Texrope drive consists of two grooved sheaves and a num- 
ber of specially constructed endless “V” belts. The sheaves are 





Autuiis Texrore Drive 


set just far enough apart so that the belts fit the grooves without 
either tension or slack. 

Previously no short center drive existed which did not have 
slip, back lash or lost motion, which caused jerky starting and 
uneven running. Since the Texrope belts just fit the sheaves, there 
is no slack or lost motion in the drive. Because of the “V” 
construction, they cannot slip, as the harder the pull the more 
firmly the belts grip the grooves. Being elastic and stretchable, 
they cannot jerk, either in starting, acceleration or running, nor 
can they transmit vibrations, but act as cushions between the 
driving and driven machines. Therefore smoothness of trans- 
mission never attained before is delivered by the Texrope drive, 
as opposed to the series of linear pulsations delivered by the 
ordinary short center drive. 

Bearing pressures are low, since no belt tension is employed. 
The drive occupies very little space. It is silent, perfectly clean, 
unaffected by moisture or dirt, and is safe, simple and trouble 
proof. Since there is no slip, the speed ratios are fixed and exact. 
It is durable, and each belt carries its proportional share of the load. 

Texrope drives from % to 250 hp., with ratios up to 7 to 1 and 
belt speeds from 800-6000 feet have already been placed in serv- 
ice. They have been applied to nearly every industry, notably 
textile machinery, fans and blowers, machine tools, food manu- 
facturing machines, refrigeration, mining, crushing, wood and metal 
working machinery, elevators and conveyors, paper, flour and 
rubber mill drives, etc. 
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New Method of Cooking StrawF orStrawboard * 


By Joun D. Rue’ anp Witt1am Monsson? 


TABLE 1 
COOKING CONDITIONS AND YIELDS OF PULP FROM WHEAT STRAW 
(Basis—100 pounds oven-dry straw) 


Amount of Time to Time at ; 
Oven-dry : Total Maximum : Maximum ; 
os weight chemical used on .. «maximum maximum Yield of Quality of 


~ pera- gauge 
of straw NasCOs Na:SOs in cook ture — — pressure pulp 


Saqges Pounds 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Gallons j Hours Hours a 
20.0 


sq in. Per cent 
132 5.3 3 s 150 66 Raw 
134 ° 20.0 145 ae Good 
134 Ve 20.0 145 49 Good 
136 S. 
0. 
7. 


49 po dark 
otherwise good 
20.0 145 ae Good 


18.0 127 — Good 


1. 


. 


1 141 
Commercial 14,550 ‘. 


5 
1.5 
5 
1.0 20.0 145 
2.1 
5 


TABLE 2 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF STRAWBOARD MADE AT THE 
FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


(Straw cooked with a mixture of Na:COs and Na:SOs) 


Seer cUEEENNNSEESENEET""I-P SESE ooo 


Weight 
Board a: aa Thick- Mullen Strength Breaking Tearing 


* Supplement to the article by Messrs. Rue and Monsson printed under this 
No. 24x36—S00 ness test factor length test 


title on pages 52 and 53 of the Paper TraDE JouRNAL of Oct. 8, 1925 


1 
enede cae Points Points oa seme eee on. of Pulp and Paper, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
rm. 


101.0 0.0100 35.4 0.35 2.979 66 2 Assistant Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
108.6 0.0108 44.5 0.41 3,363 100 Service, Madison, Wis. 

130.2 0.0113 72.8 0.56 4,616 109 

152.9 0.0105 90.9 0.59 4,576 122 

105.7 0.0095 56.3 0.53 4,232 82 


*Pulp passed once through rod mill. 


TABLE 3 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF STRAWBOARD MADE AT COMMERCIAL MILLS 


Weight per . . . 
rea: Thickness Mullen Strength Breaking Chemical used in 
24236_-S00 : test factor length cooking 


Points per 
Pounds Inches Points pound per Meters 
P 482 101.9 0.0102 35.1 \ Na:COs+ Na:SOs 
P 484 291.6 0.0250 126.6 \ NasCOs+ NasSUs 
P 485 313.4 0.0245 78.4 


s Lime 
P 486 296.2 0.0265 63.6 Lime 


Note—Boards P 482, P 484, and P 485 were all made at the same mill. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF WHEAT STRAW AND STRAWBOARD 


Chemicals Moisture Based on dry weight of samples 
used in in sample 
cooking 


as SiO: CaO Hot One per Lignin Cellulose 
analyzed water cent NaOH 
. soluble soluble 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Wheat Straw 


10 3.98 6.62 eco 10.6 43.1 
Strawboard 
7253-J3C2 NazCOs+Na2SOs ‘ see ee 

P 485 Lime 6. : 

P 486 Lime 6. 


16 : ae ‘19 20.3 
48 6.60 5.65 4.8 27.3 
83 7.07 7.63 5.1 31.1 

Based on dry weight of ash-free sample 
7253-J3C2 


P 485 ; 31.8 
P 486 : 


*Based on the weight of the dry straw before it was cooked. Calculated from the yield of 66.8 per cent. 
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In 1921 the Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany was requested to make a detailed study of the knives used for 
cutting sensitized photographic paper and of the methods for 
grinding such knives. The work lasted a long time, dealing with 
the comparative efficiencies of sandstone and of emery ground 
knives, and with knives procured from various sources. 


Experiments on the Comparative Efficiencies of Sandstone 
and Emery Ground Knives 

Prior to January 1, 1922, experiments in our Paper Cutting 
Department had shown that knives ground on sandstone gave six 
to eight times the number of cuts per grinding that was given by 
those ground on emery. The most serious trouble in the emery 
ground knives was their tendency to nick. By the time 300 cuts 
has been registered nicks and crumbly places along the knife edge 
were quite noticeable. This resulted in scratched paper, which 
was worse than when a sandstone ground knife was used. 


The superiority of the sandstone to the emery grinding is 
probably due to the greater control and the lower pressures pos- 
sible in sandstone grinding. The carriage on the sandstone ma- 
chine is operated by hand, which allows a change of pressure at 
the will of the operator, while the emery grinder is an automatic 
machine which applies great pressure to the knife edge. Fur- 
thermore, in the grinding operation the sandstone wheel runs at 
approximately one-fifth of the speed of the emery, and at this 
slow peripheral speed of 100 r.p.m. particles of quartz float in 
the surface water and give a planing action on the knife, often 
with a shearing cut as they are dragged under the knife. 

Nevertheless, it was desirable that we should improve our 
emery grinding practice because emery ground knives have more 
uniform edges than knives ground by standstone, and a greater 
number of knives can be ground in a shorter time and therefore 
more economically by emery than on sandstone. 

To produce a more durable edge on the emery ground knife, 
many changes were made in the methods and equipment used 
for emery grinding, as follows: 

(a) CHANGES IN FEED AND SPEED OF THE KNIFE CARRIAGE.— 
The feed rate of the knife carriage was from 0.002—0.003 inch 
per pass of knife. At somewhat less than this, at a feed where 


* Communication No, 248 from the Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 
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A Study of the Efficiency of Guillotine 
Paper Cutting Knives” 


By I. C. MatrHEews 


a knife could not “burn” down to 0.0005 inch, gradual reduction; 
in feed were made but no difference in result was noted. Th 
carriage was equipped with two speeds and these were reduce; 
to at least 50% without noticeable difference in cutting resy)s 
on the knives ground. 

(b) CHANGES In WHEEL SpEeps.—The normal cutting speed o{ 
5000 feet per minute for carborundum or aloxite wheels was re. 
duced gradually to 2400 feet per minute with no effect on cutting 
efficiency. 

(c) Use oF WHeets Mabe From DIFFERENT GRAIN Sizes op 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL ABRASIVES, SUCH AS CARBORUNDUY, 
Emery, ALoxite, ALUNDUM, Etc.—It was found that grits coarser 
than number 60 or finer than number 120 burned a knife during 
grinding. Number 70 grit wheel in any type of abrasive gave the 
best knife edge under a magnifying glass, but did not affect cutting 
results. 


(d) Use or DirrereNtT BINDERS IN THE WHEELS SucH As Su 
CATE, SHELLAC, AND Rusper.—No differences were noted in cutting 
results from these differently bonded wheels. 


(e) Use or Sori AND SEGMENTED Cup WueEELs.—Segmented 
cup wheels were found to give better results in grinding. 


(f£) Use or Various Lusricants at DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES.— 
The cooling liquid, circulated by a pump located at the base of 
the machine, was a sal soda solution. This was kept at room 
temperature and was only used in place of water at a similar tem- 
perature in order to prevent rusting of the knives during grinding. 
No difference in result was noted. Hot water used as a lubricant 
showed no advantage. 


(g) CHANGES TO ELIMINATE VIBRATIONS FROM A KNIFE Ence 
Wuie Bernc Grounp.—Best grinding results were obtained when 
the machine was placed on a solid concrete base. 


Knives from the emery grinding machine finally showed edges 
free from all nicks and turned-over metallic spots. A large print- 
ing and bookbinding establishment tested the efficiency of the 
work of our Emery Grinding Department in comparison with that 
of a commercial emery grinder and found that approximately 
33% more cuts were obtained from our emery ground knives. 
Our own tests were made on sensitized paper while the printer's 
tests consisted in the cutting of book stock, enamel coated and 
bond papers, etc. 
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The sandstone ground knife, having shown superior results to 
the emery ground for cutting sensitized paper, it was decided to 
grind all production knives on the sandstone. It was desirable 
that a type of sandstone of the greatest efficiency be obtained. 
Table No. 1 shows the comparable results of stones tried to date: 

TABLE 1 


Total No. Average 

Grindings No. Cuts 
to date per 
(3/12/24) Grinding 


Obtained 
from Comparison 
Mfr. or to 
Repre- Regular 
sentative Stone Remarks 
A Regular stone ? ? It would not be 
right to consider the 
average of 2600 cuts 
obtained in 1921 as 
characteristic of this 
stone, since knife 
quality and paper 
have changed largely 
from then up to the 
present time, 


Sandstone 
No. 2 high 
in iron 


Although the record 
was not taken on 
this stone, the knives 
showed no increased 
cutting over the reg- 
ular ground knives. 


One knife ground 
exclusively on this 
stone 12 times gave 
2404 cuts per grind- 
ing. 


One knife ground 
exclusively on this 


B Softer; too much Record Record 
dirt present not not 
taken taken 


English 
Sandstone 


Blue C Harder, but no iron 205 2404 
Sandstone present to chip out. 
B-1 Gives coarse edge 


on knives. 


White D Slightly harder, but 198 
Sandstone better than any 
2-W stone yet used so stune 13 times gave 
far as grinding prac- 2396 cuts per grind- 
tice is concerned. ing. 
Gives fine edge on 
knives. 


2414 
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Knives were purchased from practically all important knife 
manufacturers, and comparisons were made between these knives 
under various conditions of handling and treatment. The results 
were irregular, and it was apparent that the manufacturers cannot 
duplicate their knives. 


Fic. 7 


The following method was found serviceable in checking the 
accuracy of finish and the comparative wear of knives from dif- 
ferent manufacturers: 

The knife is laid on a planer bed. It is bolted to this bed with 
the same number of bolts used in fastening it to a knife bar in a 
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cutting machine, thus taking the same shape as at that time. The 
bed with the knife bolted in thig way moves under a micrometer 
so that readings, ten in number, are taken across the length of 
the knife on its cutting edge. The micrometer is now moved to 
the center of the knife at one end and another set of readings is 
taken lengthwise of the knife in the same manner. This middle 
set of readings shows the accuracy of concavity in the face of 
the knife, which should be from 0.0025” to 0.004”. Finally, a 
thirdyset of readings is taken at the back edge of the.knife. « 

In addition to the results obtained by this method each ‘experi- 
mental knife from the different manufacturers was measured for 
width after fifteen.or more grindings had been made, and from 
this it was possible to compute the average loss per grinding per 
knife. 

Photomicrographs 

In connection with these grinding experiments, photomicrographs 
were taken of both sandstone and emery ground knives at dif- 
ferent periods of use.. With the exception of Figs. 9 and 10, all 
the photomicrographs were obtained by a modification of the 
vertical method of illumination. A list description of the condi- 
tions under which each specimen was taken, together with the 
photomicrographs follows :— 

Fig. 1. Surface near edge of knife No. 98, sandstone ground 
and used for nearly 5000 cuts. Specular reflection. Magnified 
70 diameters. 

Fig. 2. Surface near edge of knife No. 99, sandstone ground, 
honed surface. Magnified 70 diameters. 

Fig. 3. Surface near edge of knife No. 98, emery ground, bev- 
eled surface. Magnified 70 diameters. 

Fig. 4. Surface near edge of knife No. 98, emery ground, honed 
surface. Magnified 70 diameters. 
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Fig. 5. Edge of a new knife, sandstone ground. Magnified 70 
diameters. 


Fig. 6. Edge of a new knife, emery ground. Magnified 70 
diameters. 


Fig. 7. Etched surface near edge of a new knife, sandstone 
ground. Magnified 500 diameters. 


Fig. 8. Etched surface-near edge of a new knife, emery ground. 
Magnified 500 diameters. 
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«Fig. 9. Surface of sandstone used for grinding knives oblique 
illumination. Magnified 12.5 diameters. 
Fig. 10. Surface of emery stone used for grindin, knives 


oblique illumination. Magnified 12.5 diameters. 


Photographic “Cut” Record 
Because of the need for a permanent record of the quality of 
cutting of a knife at different periods of its use, it was suggested 
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that photographs of the paper itself be taken at different pericds. 
Some of the characteristic differences already shown for samples 
of the same kind of paper cut by different knives are illustrated 
in the photographs following, also a “standard” sample, repre- 
sentative of the best quality of cutting from a sandstone ground 
knife. 

Fig. 11. Sample from a “standard” sandstone ground knife 
showing the best cutting results cbtained. 

Fig. 12. Sample showing results of cutting in 1920-1921 from 
sandstone ground knives. 


Fig. 13. Sample showing average cutting results from sand- 
stone ground knives at the present time, 


Fig. 14. Sample showing poor results from an emery ground 
knife taken after one cut had been made. 


Application of Beilby’s Theory 

Although various workers have disagreed with Beilby’s views 
on the flow of solids and the amorphous phase in metals, his is 
the most,logical theory to account for the nicks likely to occur 
in an emery ground knife. It is well known that all steels and 
alloys when in the solid state are composed of crystals, of vary- 
ing size and shape, bound together. In 1903, Beilby’ advanced his 
theory, “that the crystals are cemented together by a portion 
of the metallic substance that fails to form crystals itself but is 
distributed around and between the crystals and cements them into 
one solid mass.” In accordance with this theory, steel may exist 


1 “Aggregation and Flow of Solids.” 
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in two staics, the amorphous, of which cementite, the binding me- Hastings, and others in our manufacturing and maintenance de- 
dium of the crystals, is representative, and the crystalline state, partments who have rendered advice and kindly co-operated in 
composed of martensite, troostite, and other crystals. The crystal- portions of the work as described. 

jine state can be transformed into the amorphous by working or s cy 

stressing the steel and when stressed increasingly a point is reached 1. 
where large crystals begin to divide into smaller ones. This marks 
the elastic limit of the steel and the division of the crystal will oc- 
cur along cleavage planes. 

The presence of these cleavage planes, also known as slip bands, 
seems to account for the occurrence of nicks in emery ground 
knives. The crystals are differently oriented, some being so sit- 
vated that they resist strain better than others with the result that 
those unfavorably oriented break first and the others hold until 
the strain increases. As previously stated, some of the crystalline 
cetal is changed to the amorphous state by the work done upon the 
metal while being strained. This amorphous metal is quite plastic 
at first but later hardens so that when a specimen is stressed soon 
after cold working (cutting after grinding, honing or polishing) 
there is a constant yielding of the amorphous metal under such 
stress and eventually the whole specimen will yield somewhat. In 
this way the cementite or amohorous metal is broken and the 
crystalline metal, ie, the martensite, troostite, etc. slips, or is 
differently oriented. Similarly, in the case of emery ground knives 
where they are subjected to continuous mechanical stress during 
grinding the above conditions hold, and as the sliding occurs vari- 
ous portions of a knife edge become susceptible to nicking when the 
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A resume is given of the work done on the comparative 
efficiencies of sandstone and emery ground knives for the cutting 
of photographic paper. 
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2. Photomicrographs are shown of both sandstone and emery 
ground knives, taken at different periods of their use, and under 
different conditions, and from representative samples of the 
respective stones. 

3. Photographs are given of samples of paper showing the 
quality of cutting of any knife and a “standard” cut representing 
the best practice obtained. 

4. A theory and a specific mechanical reason, accounting for 
the superiority of sandstone wheels, and for the failures in emery 
grinding practice and with emery ground knives, are presented. 

5. Tabulated results obtained from trials of sandstone wheels 
of different origin are also given, but no definite conclusions are 
drawn, since the records are not sufficiently complete. 





















Clay Shipments Meet With Complications 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., November 2, 1925.—International complica- 
tions, a direct appeal by British shipping interests to the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington and claims aggregating over $1,500 
have arisen as a result of the recent: arrival in South Haven of 
the British ocean freighter “Errington Dunsford,” loaded with 
China clay for Kalamazoo paper mills. 

W. E. Knight, consignee and representative of English: clay 
Fic. 13 mines in Cornwall, is authority for the statement that the whole 

case involves so many disputed points and so many angles that 
knife is used. This is not true with sandstone ground knives where _ it can now be settled only through the action of national authori- 
but slight pressure is applied during grinding. The conditions ties. He says that the captain of the Errington Dunsford was 
above mentioned for the occurrence of nicks in an emery ground directly charged with violating United States quarantine provi- 
knife are greatly enhanced in the case of photographic paper cut- sions and that customs officials so interfered with unloading the 
ting with the edge subjected to the baryta coating on the paper, ship at South Haven that demurrage charges of between $1,400 
this coating acting as an abrasive. and $1,500 have accumulated and must be settled. _Mr.: Knight is 

In connection with this work we are indebted to Mr. Jewell and in receipt of a communication from the Associated Shipping in- 
Mr. Harris of this Laboratory for the photomicrographs and pho-_ terests of Montreal asking for a complete statement of: the -dis- 
tographs, also to Mr. H. H. Tozier, Mr. E. P. Flynn, Mr. H. E. puted points in the proposition. 
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Waste Liquor and Gases of the Paper Industry 


Survey of the Recent Domestic and Foreign Patent Literature on the Utilization o! Wag, 
Liquors and Waste Gases of the Pulp Industry, 1912-1924 
By A. ScHroHe’* 
TRANSLATED, WITH ADDITIONS, BY CLARENCE J. West, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON ARSTRACTS AND BrplioGRAPHY, T. A 
‘(ContrinuTion No. 47 oF THE COMMITTEE). 
(Continued from last week) 


200. 1924. D.R.P. 401,532. Norwegian 38,681. T.N.M. Molin, 
Torp Bruk, Norway. Dehydrating peat by means of concentrated 
waste sulphite liquors. 


201. 1924. D.R.P. 404,737. Gustav Pollitz, Berlin. Working 
up the alkaline waste liquors of cellulose manufacture. 

In the soda process, previous methods of operation have made 
necessary the loss of the incrusting substances suitable for fermen- 
tation to alcohol, since the liquor were burned and soda regenerated, 
or, if the incrusting materials were precipitated, this was usually 
done with a mineral acid, which results in the formation of sodium 
chloride or sulphate, which are nearly useless. In order to obtain 
both constituents, oxalic acid may be used to precipitate the in- 
crusting? materials. The sodium oxalate is transformed into cal- 
cium oxalate and sodium hydroxide by lime; the former is then 
treated with sulphuric acid, giving oxalic acid and gypsum; con- 
centration of each solution gives products which may be returned 
to the process. 


202. 1924. D.R.P. 405,612. Paul Knichalik, Madgeburg. De- 
odorizing the waste gases of the soda process. 

The waste gases are passed through a washing tower contain- 
ing black liquor of 6 to 10° Bé. Since the absorption of the mer- 
captans by the black liquor is limited, the gases, according to addi- 
tion patent 407,326, are further washed with fresh liquors in order 
to completely deodorize them. 


Additional Patents Compiled by C. J. West 


In the following list, the abstracts are taken principally from 
Chemical Abstracts. The compiler wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Dr. Edward C. Worden, Milburn, N. J., whose 


comprehensive patent index added many U. S. patents to this ‘ 


list. 

203. 1912. U. S. 1,042,332. Canadian 142,288. Swedish 34,- 
623. G. Ekstrém. Alcohol from sulphite liquor. 

The waste liquor from the sulphite pulp process is treated 
with calcium carbonate (or similar material) and ammonium 
sulphate to neutralize the free sulphurous acid, to convert or- 
ganic compounds loosely combined with sulphurous acid into 
compounds innocuous to the subsequent fermentation and to in- 
crease the quantity of nitrogenous matter in the liquor. 

204. 1912. U. S. 1,042,538. C. Ellis. Process of concen- 
trating waste sulphite liquor for use as a road binder. 

Concentrated sulphite liquor suitable for use as a binding 
material for road-surface is prepared by approximately neutral- 
izing the waste sulphite liquor containing the diffusible constitu- 
ents with lime, separating the solid matters, aerating the liquid 
for the purpose of removing the methyl alcohol, fermenting it 
with yeast to remove the saccharine matter, distilling off the 
volatile substances and concentrating the residue to a density of 
about 30° Bé (specific gravity, 1.263). 

205. 1912. U. S. 1,045,889. E. L. Rinman. Treating black 
liquors from soda pulp mills. 

The black liquors are treated with carbon dioxide to precipi- 
tate a part of the organic matter and then with ammonia and 
carbon dioxide at a temperature favorable for precipitating 
sodium bicarbonate and separating the latter. (See also No. 2). 


206. 1912. U. S. 1,046,160. Canadian 142,289. G. Ekstrém. 
Alcohol from sulphite liquors. 


1 Papierfabricant 23, 30-33, 63-65, 89-92, 158-161, 251-253, 284-287, 293- 
306-307. (1925). = 
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In making ethyl alcohol by fermenting waste sulphite liquor 
sterilized urine is added to the liquor to be fermented \ 
as a nutrient for the yeast employed. 

207. 1912. British 304. R. von Walther. Manufacture oj 
sulphite cellulose. 

In the manufacture of sulphite cellulose, the wood, sawdust, 
waste paper, etc, is first treated with a weak lye for a short 
time to obtain a lye rich in glucose, etc., and then treated with 
the usual lye. The glucose lye can be used for alcohol, lactic, 
acetic, or other acid fermentation, or as a culture medium for 
nitrogen fixing bacteria after being, if necessary, neutralized or 
freed from alkali or acid, or, after concentration, as an adhesive, 
briquetting, tanning or dressing material. 

208. 1912. British 5,411. U. S. 1,075,552 (Oct. 14, 1913). 
J. A. DeCew. Preserving wood. 

Wood, etc., is preserved, seasoned and fireproofed by impreg- 
nating it with a mixture of waste sulphite liquor and creosote 
oil, crude oil, zinc chloride, mercuric chloride or copper sulphate. 
The wood may be steamed first and is then subjected to vacuum 
and immersed in the solution, with or without pressure. This 
process may be repeated. 

209. 1912. British 6,652. E. L. Rinman. Treatment of waste 
liquors from pulp mills. 

In the treatment of waste liquors from pulp mills, “black 
liquor” from soda or sulphate pulp mills is evaporated to dry- 
ness and the residue distilled with a strong base such as sodium 
hydroxide, lime, magnesium oxide, zinc oxide or ferric oxide, 
Ethyl and methyl alcohols, ketones, such as acetone, and higher 
ketones, phenols, hydrocarbons, and non-condensable combustible 
gases are evolved, the condensable portion being suitable for a 
motor-fuel, or it may be separated into its constituents by suit- 
able means. Sodium carbonate (or, if an excess of base is used, 
sodium hydroxide) is washed out from the residue, leaving 
carbon, which may be separated by elutriation, and a metal of 
the base used forms an insoluble carbonate. In that case the 
oxide is reproduced by burning. Modifications are specified. 

210. 1912. British 8865. D. R. P. 264,783. E. Pollacsek. 
Composition fuel. 

In the manufacture of composition fuel, coal containing sul- 
phur is mixed with a watery paste of lime in excess of that 
required to fix the sulphur together with starch, glue, waste 
sulphite liquor or like binding agent; the mixture being dried, 
molded and impregnated with an oily composition (composition 
given, cf. C. A. 7, 3,407). 

211. 1912. British 11,568. French 447,419. U. S. 1,056,306 
(1913). F. Raschig. Explosives. 

In the manufacture of explosives, mixing ammonium nitrate 
with the waste lyes in the manufacture of cellulose sulphite 
containing such substances of the wood as are not cellulose 
in a form soluble in water, probably as sulphates. The lye is 
evaporated to dryness before or after it is mixed with the am- 
monium nitrate. Thirty percent of an indifferent or inert sub- 
stance, such as sodium sulphate, may be added. Thus, ammo- 
nium nitrate, 60; sodium sulphate, 30; dry residue of the lye, 10. 

212. 1912. British 24,125. French 449,953. E. S. Sandberg 
and G. K. Sunblad. Destructive distillation of organic matter 
in waste lyés. 

According to the usual evaporating process in thin layers for 
soda-cellulose back waters, 15 to 20 liters can be evaporated 
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per 1 square meter heating surface and then charred, whereby, 
however, the heating effect is greatly reduced in proportion 
to the porosity. A yield of 80 liters per square meter of heating 
surface is obtained by pre-drying the lye to partial coking, at 
400-500° for one minute, in such manner that each viscous 
particle not wholly coked is encased by a coked portion, whereby 
the glutinous nature of the mass is destroyed, whereupon the 
mass is carried through a counter current of hot gases at an 
increasing temperature. 

213. 1912. British 29,696. French 455,902 (Mar. 4, 1913). 
U. S. 1,072,032 (Sept. 2, 1913). F. Raschig. Explosives. 

Manufacturing explosives by mixing the lyes from the manu- 
facture of cellulose by the sulphite process with potassium or 
sodium nitrate instead of with ammonium nitrate (cf. No. 211) 
and by mixing potassium or sodium nitrate with the lyes from 
the manufacture of cellulose by the soda process instead of with 
the lyes from the sulphite process. The examples given contain 
potassium nitrate, 70, or sodium nitrate, 68; and 30 or 32 parts, 
respectively, of dry matter from the lye. (Cf. no. 126). 

214. 1912. D. R. P. 211,479. B. Gratz. Briqueting of coal 
with waste sulphite liquor by addition of inorganic substance. 
Coal dust is mixed with sulphite liquor with an addition of 
aluminum hydrate, preferably in the gelatinous condition. (Cf. 
Nos. 26, 31). 


215. 1912. D. R. P. 265,536. Addition to 222,191. Badische 


Anilin und Soda Fabrik. Process for obtaining fine suspension — 


of dye-stuffs insoluble in water. 


In the case of leuco compounds of the indigo and thio-indigo 
series, the leuco solutions of the dye stuff are blown out slowly 
ir. the cold into waste sulphite liquor, so that an oxidation only 
and no precipitation of the dyestuff takes place. 


216. 1912. D. R. P. 264,920. Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 


Bayer. Process for manufacture of sulphur and sulphates from 
oxygen compounds. 


Liquors containing sulphites and bisulphites, alone or in mix- 
ture with thiosulphates, are heated with polythionates. 

217. 1912. French 442,809. J. Buisson. Apparatus for evap- 
orating liquids, more particularly pulp mill liquids. 

The vapors primarily obtained by the evaporation are again 
heated in order to evaporate fresh amounts of liquor. 

218. 1912. French 446,717, 446,718. Aktiebolaget 
Treatment of waste sulphite liquor for fermentation. 

The lactic acid formed in the fermentation vats sets sul- 
phurous acid free, injuring the fermentation enzymes. After 
neutralization with lime (the liquor must be kept slightly acid 
during the fermentation) the waste liquor is treated with am- 
monia or ammonium salts. These are thereby transformed into 
amido-compounds, which are more valuable as nutriment for the 
enzyme than the ammonium salts. Previous to the aeration and 
fermentation oxidizing salts of manganese, chromium, or cobalt 
are added to the boiling liquor, which is afterwards aerated 
with compressed air at 90-95° and at last in a coke tower at 
25-35° C. (Cf. No. 25). 

219. 1912. French 449,350. 
waste wood. 

The wood is ground and made into briquettes with waste sul- 
phite liquor. The mixture is carbonized at 350° and cooled 
in the absence of air. 

220. 1912. French 459,069. L. Brunet. 
purifying paper mill back water. * 

In the process of concentrating and purifying paper mill back 
water, the preheated sulphite cellulose lye is sprayed in a tower, 
and a current of hot air is passed through it, whereby the sul- 
phur dioxide, undesirable for briquetting, is converted into sul- 
phur trioxide, which combined with the lime of the lye, where- 
upon the calcium sulphate is precipitated. 

221. 1912. D. R. P. 282,950. Norwegian 24,561 (1913). E. 


Ethyl. 


J. Buisson. Utilization of 


Concentrating and 
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Lehmann. 
waste lyes. 
The hot lye is discharged under pressure from the digester, 
through a pipe, into a vessel where a lower pressure prevails. 
The steam evolved escapes at the upper part of the vessel and 
the residual liquor is drawn into the *steam injectors and dis- 
charged together with the steam through nozzles, against baffles. 
The lye is thus atomized and a high degree of concentration is 
obtained. 
222. 1912. 
acid liquors. 


Concentration of lyes, especially sulphite cellulose 


Swedish’ 35,706. G. Ekstrom. Neutralization of 


Limestone is used and a thorough mixing is effected by com- 
pressed air in a special apparatus. 

223. 1912. Norwegian 23,612. P. G. Ekstrém. Converting 
cellulose into fermentable sugar and alcohol. 

In a process of converting cellulose into fermentable sugar 
and alcohol, cellulose or sulphite back water is boiled for five 
hours with 70-80 per cent sulphuric acid. By this treatment is 
formed cellulose which is soluble in water and by boiling with 
dilute acid can be converted into sugar. Thé excess acid is neu- 
cralized with a fresh portion of sulphite back water. The boiled 
lyes from the manufacture of alcohol from turf masses may 
also be employed, if they are neutralized with some lime. 

224. 1912. Norwegian 23,673. H. B. Landmark. Manufacture 
of alcohol. 

In the manufacture of alcohol from material containing cellu- 
lose, such as waste sulphite lyes, the latter are mixed with a 
milk sugar solution (best ordinary skimmed milk) and some sul- 
phuric acid and then heated in vacuo. The milk sugar is con- 
verted into fermentable galactose and dextrose, while the casein 
is precipitated by the acid as a mixture of casein and lignin- 
sulphonic acid. A suitable amount of the waste lye is added to 
the filtrate and fermented with ordinary beer yeast, after the 
addition of some calcium carbonate and cooling. 

225. 1912. Swedish 34,624. Canadian 142,287. U. S. 1,050,723 
(1913). G. Ekstrom. Alcohol from sulphite liquor. 

As a preparatory step to the manufacture of alcohol by the 
fermentation of the saccharine matters of sulphite wood-pulp 
liquors, a catalyst for oxidation (e.g., a salt. of pure manganese, 
chromium, or cobalt) and a base (e. g. calcium oxide) are added 
to the liquor which is aerated while in a hot state; the solid mat- 
ters are then separated and the liquor cooled and again aerated 
while cold before fermentation. 

226. 1913. U. S. 1,057,211. 
wood with sulphite liquor. 

Wood is impregnated with waste sulphite liquor under heat 


and pressure to increase its strength, hardness and resistance to 
fire. 


227. 
wood. 

Wood is impregnated with waste sulphite liquors and antiseptic 
compounds, e. g., zinc chloride, with or without water glass. 

228. 1913. U. S. 1,057,416. C. Ellis. Concentrating waste 
sulphite liquor for use in paper sizing. 

The liquor is heated to about 40°, and air blown through at a 
temperature of 60° to remove a portion of the free sulphur 
dioxide; the liquor is made alkaline with calcium hydroxide 
and heated to 60° C. with continued aeration, filtered, concentrated 
under reduced pressure and the insoluble products filtered off. 

229. 1913. U. S. 1,059,716. W. H. Dickerson. Method of 
treating liquors containing sulphurous acid or sulphites. 

In order to prevent the decomposition of waste sulphite liquors 
during evaporation, a part of the basic constituents is precipitated 
with sulphuric acid and the solution kept acid during the con- 
centration. Another method is to concentrate in an acid state in 
the presence of soluble barium compounds. 

230. 1913. U. S. 1,063,428. G. Gianoli. Process of producing 
tanning extract. 


L. H. Baekeland. ‘ Impregnating 


1913. U. S. 1,057,319. L. H. Baekeland. Impregnated 
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Crude, resinous quebracho extracts are rendered soluble by 
treatment at 95-115° C., with a solution of sodium lignosulphonate, 
obtained, for example, from waste liquor from sulphite pulp mak- 
ing by treatment with lime water to remove sulphurous acid, 
followed by sodium sulphate to remove excess of lime. 

231. 1913. U. S. 1,068,084. C. Ellis. Road bed construction. 

The road material is incorporated wtth a binder consisting of 
dry sulphite liquor solids and a weighty material. The binder may 
also be dusted over the road surface. 

232. 1913. U. S. 1,069,029-30. J. S. Robeson. Process for 
treating roads. 

With the object of compacting the surface of roads containing 
clay or clay-forming material, and preventing the formation of 
dust upon the same, the roads are sprinkled with waste sulphite 
liquors, the latter being used either in the very concentrated form, 
somewhat diluted and neutralized or combined with alumina. 
Oxides of chromium and iron may be used instead of alumina 
in preparing the mix. 

233. 1913. U. S. 1,069,031. J. S. Robeson. 
from waste lyes. 

As a binding material for finely divided inert substances claim 
is made for a mixture of sulphite liquor and neutral plastic clayey 
matter pulped together. Feldspathic rock, asbestos, limestone, 
paper pulp, etc., may be used as fillers. 

234. 1913. U. S. 1,075,856-7. J. S. Robeson. 
phite lye in road making. 

Roads comprising clays or clayey matter are treated first with 
finely divided calcareous material and then with acidified sulphite 
waste liquor preparation, preferably containing some sodium ligno- 
sulphonate. In the second ‘patent salt is substituted for cal- 
careous matter and the sulphite liquor is used in a concentrated 
form. 

235. 1913. U.S. 1,080,970. M. Honig. Tanning material from 
waste sulphite liquor. 

The liquor is mixed with an acid, such as sulphuric acid, to 
form insoluble calcium salts and free a portion of the lignosul- 
phonic acids, adding a soluble salt of the acid used (such as zinc 
sulphate) to convert the remaining calcium salts into other soluble 
salts and an insoluble calcium salt, and finally filtering the prod- 
uct through a material (such as oak galls or myrobalans) which 
forms insoluble compounds with iron. 

236. 1913. British 3,313 (Feb. 8). 
for fuel or other agglomerates. 

An agglutinant for fuel or other agglomerates consists of a 
preparation containing gelose mixed with waste cellulose liquors, 
the gelose preparation being obtained from vegetable matters such 
as seaweed or Lichen islandicus by boiling in water or alkali. 
A pasty mixture of the material to be agglomerated and the 
agglutinant may be concentrated until slightly viscous and pressed 
while hot, sodium or potassium silicate and slaked lime, for ex- 
ample, being added or not to render the agglutinant insoluble. 
The waste liquor may be concentrated before use or replaced 
by the resinous liquor obtained by distilling the waste. 

237. 1913. British 7,324 (March 27). P. G. Miiller. 
material from sulphite lyes. 

Waste sulphite lye or cellulose lye is inspissated and mixed by 
prolonged stirring with carbon disulphide to form a brown or 
gray product which is applicable is a varnish, paint, covering or 
binding medium. Anthracite coal or the like, may be mixed with 
the binder with the aid of heat and briquetted, no coking being 
necessary to render the briquettes resistant to the atmosphere. 
Oil, resin, wax, paraffin, camphor, pitch or the like, in a dissolved 
state, may be added to the carbon disulphide to make the briquettes 
’ moré resistant and coherent and the carbon disulphide may be 
removed or not subsequently. 

238. 1913. British 14,928 (June 28). A. F. Miiller. Treating 
furnace ashes. : 

The liquid used may be diluted molasses or waste liquors from 
cellulose or alkali industries, vr mixtures thereof. 


Plastic substances 


Utilizing sul- 


L. Penkala. Agglutinant 


Binding 
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239. 1913. British 24,738 (Oct. 30). G. T. Onsager. Many. 
facture of alcohol from waste sulphite liquors. 

In the manufacture of alcohol from waste sulphite |iquors by 
means of yeast and nutriment, the nutriment used is produced by 
the hydrolysis of milk sugar, preferably that contained in skimmed 
milk or whey. The skimmed milk or whey and a littic acid tp 
precipitate the casein are added to a portion of the waste lye, 
and the mixture is heated, preferably in a vacuum apparatus; jt 
is then filtered to remove the casein ligninsulphonic acid com. 
pound and the filtrate with an addition of lye and a little acid 
is heated in a vacuum apparatus to hydrolyze the milk sugar, 
The liquor is filtered to remove some salts of lime, neutralized 
with marble powder and fermented with yeast. The casein. 


ligninsulphonic acid compound can be used as a substitute {op 
casein. 


240. 1913. 
liquors. 


Canadian 146,219. A. Kumpfmiller. Tanning 

A process for the manufacture of tanning liquors consists in 
incompletely saturating the cellulose sulphite lye with calcium 
carbonate and then combining the remaining sulphuric acid by the 
addition of sodium carbonate, separating the liquid from the 
precipitate, treating with acid and evaporating. 

241. 1913. Canadian 151,455. R. W. Strehlenert. Separating 
the organic and inorganic constituents of sulphite waste liquors, 

A process for the separation of the organic and inorganic con- 
stituents of the spent liquors from the manufacture of sulphite 
cellulose consists in heating the said liquor under pressure in 
the presence of an oxidizing agent. 

242. 1913. French 455,059. Norwegian 26,296 (1915). M. 
Platsch and Hoesch and Co. Water-insoluble briquettes. 

The concentrated waste lyes are treated in the cold with a 
slight excess of sulphuric acid and the precipitated calcium sul- 
phate is recovered. It is sometimes necessary to cool the lyes 
specially, in order to avoid coagulation of the agglutinating sub- 
stances liberated by the acid before the briquettes are made. 
The briquettes made with the purified lyes are dried at a tem- 
perature of about 100° C. and a reaction takes place whereby the 
agglutinating substances are fixed in an insoluble form, while 
the slight excess of sulphuric acid is decomposed and escapes as 
sulphur dioxide together with the volatile organic acids of the 
lye. These acids, being driven off in a concentrated form, may 
be recovered. 

243. 1913. French 456,871. Norwegian 23,673 (1912). H. B. 
Landmark. Utilizing fermentable carbohydrates in sulphite lyes. 

The sulphite liquor is treated with skimmed milk and dilute 
sulphuric acid, heated until casein is precipitated and filtered. 
The filtrate is treated with more sulphite liquor and sulphuric 
acid and heated in order to hydrolyze the lactose. The product 
may be used as a reducing agent or neutralized and fermented. 
Whey may be substituted for skimmed milk and is added to the 
whole of the sulphite liquor at once, since no casein is precipi- 
tated. 

244. 1913. French 457,159. W. Gunther. 
lye. 

In stabilizing sulphite lyes used for water purification, the dis- 
advantages resulting from the varying composition of the con- 
centrated lyes is overcome by evaporating them at the lowest pos- 
sible temperature to dryness so that the organic matter will not 
be destroyed and by combining the free alkali at the same time 
or subsequently with carbon dioxide (air combustion gases). 

245. 1913. French 460,085. Standard Alcohol Co. 
from cellulose. 

In a process of obtaining sugar from cellulose, the material is 
subjected to a hydrolytic action in a solution of a sulphite. The 
sulphite solutions are obtained as residues from the production 
of pulp by the sulphite process, and contain a small amount of 
sugar. These liquors have a hydrolytic action on cellulcse, hence, 
when the cellulose is digested in such a solution, a portion is 
converted into a fermentable sugar. 

(To be Continued) 
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The well-known slogan of “The High Cost of Living” has 
practically disappeared from popular favor and the daily comic 
strips. In its place there has developed another phrase typifing an 
apparent economic maladjustment. “The High Cost of Distribution.” 

“Distribution” is usually applied to that part of the economic 
process which begins when the article is in the hands of the 
manufacturer in completed form and ends when it is in the con- 
sumers’ hands ready for consumption. However, distribution is 
concerned with more than the physical handling of finished goods. 
As a matter of fact, two of the most important costs of distribu- 
tion begin and often continue for a long period before the goods 
are put into the process of manufacturing. Advertising has become 
an important element in creating a demand for goods to be man- 
ufactured; and the use of an expensive selling organization is 
usually a forerunner of manufacturing. Both of these are costs 
of distribution, or, more accurately, costs of marketing. They 
might be, and sometimes are, regarded as elements in the cost of 
manufacture. It might be well, therefore, to substitute for the 
phrase, “The High Cost of Distribution,” “The High Cost of 
Marketing.” 

During the past few years the “high cost of distribution” has 
attracted the unfavorable attention of economists, business men, 
trade institutions, and governmental agencies. There has been 
expressed either a direct or implied opinion that the cost of 
marketing is too high. 

Manufacturers have collected statistics to show that the product 
doubles or triples in price in its journey from factory to consumer. 
They have assumed that the manufacturing precess could be com- 
pletely divorced from that of marketing, and that each branch of 
the economic process could be treated individually upon a statistical 
Sasis; whereas in reality it is doubtful whether the actual costs 
of manufacturing and marketing can be separated into compart- 
ments; and it is certainly true that no statistical method has been 
as yet developed to determine the actual cost of manufacturing 
independently of those of marketing. 

Marketing is a problem which concerns manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and retailer alike, and must be shared by all three. 

This country has developed its industrial machinery to a point 
of extraordinary effectiveness through mass production and the 
use of labor-saving devices. The opinion has been expressed that 
mass production must be paralleled by mass distribution in order 
to reduce consumer prices. Such a method may be valid, tut there 
is much evidence to indicate an opposite course of economic de- 
velopment. Or, if one finds such a conclusion too radical, there 
is ample material to believe that our present system of manufac- 
turing is made possible by the present system of marketing. 


* From Harvard Business Review. 
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No Reduction in Operating Expense 

With the growth of large department stores there has not come 
the reduction in operating expense which is often connected in the 
minds of most business men with large sales volume. There have 
been statistical studies to prove this thesis. But in most cases, 
the conclusions drawn are based upon statistics which tell the 
truth, but not all of the truth. It may be true that small stores 
operate more cheaply than the larger store in their present stage 
of development. But converting even that fact into a principle that 
small stores are more economic than the large units depends upon 
an evaluation of the facts upon the basis of social and economic 
conditions. 

Whether or not the cost of marketing under the present methods 
is high and by high is meant too high, is not subject as far as 
is known, to statistical proof. For there are no standards of costs; 
nor is there any method of isolating operating costs due to inef- 
fectiveness from the increased expenses imposed upon marketing 
by social and economic conditions.. 

This article, therefore, can make no attempt to prove its thesis 
statistically. Any conviction which may be expressed is born, not 
of a study of accumulated statistics, but from a consideration of 
the economic history which is responsible for the present industrial 
system and from a study of the factors which must be included 
in any estimate of the cost of marketing. Frankly, the purpose 
of this article is suggestive rather than conclusive. It is hoped 
that some new material will be included; if not, then perhaps the 
repetition of well-known arguments will be of some use to those 
who are at present interested in the problem and costs of mar- 
keting. 

The writers of this article believe that, considering the economic 
and social conditions today, the cost of marketing is, by and large, 
not too high. The present system is a result of economic evolu- 
tion; and while it may be conservative to accept “what is” as 
right, still it is fair to say that under a competitive system “what 
is’ has developed because in general it is right. And if it is not 
right, then competition and not statistics will change the present 
system to some other which will better satisfy the increasingly 
exacting demands of our economic process. 


Sphere of the Problem 

Whether distribution methods are right or wrong, the problem 
must be faced by retailer and manufacturer alike, and parentage 
for the orphan cannot be effectively denied by either. 

There are undoubtedly certain phases of distribution which are 
the concern of retailers alone. Those should be accepted by the 
retailers as their particular province for study and eventually for 
the determination of improved methods. There is undoubtedly 
a margin of 4 per cent or 5 per cent of the sales price which 
represents an area of possible saving. Toward the distributor’s 
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problems «the “manufacturers must look with sympathy and care, 


for their solution by the retailer may have far-reaching effects 


upon the producer. 


Distribution and the Industrial Revolution 

Let us imagine ourselves to be living in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We are citizens of a small hamlet of 300 souls. In our midst 
dwells a shoemaker who by dint of hard labor manages to furnish 
each person of the community with an annual pair of shoes. His 
cost is $8 per pair; his price is $10 per pair; his profit is $600. “He 
has no cost of distribution except the time necessary to take orders. 
Necessity on the part of the citizens creates his demand. 

Through ingenuity he develops improved methods of manufactur- 
ing. By means of some simple mechanical improvements and a fur- 
ther division of labor, he is able to manufacture 1,000 pairs of 
shoes at a cost of $4 per pair. Obviously, he must seek markets 
beyond his own community and his cost of distribution has begun. 
It becomes apparent that it is true economy both for him and his 
consumers to spend money for distribution. For if he spends 
$2,000 for marketing, he can sell his shoes to the consumer for 
$9 a pair, a saving of $1, and his profit will be $3,000 as against 
$600 under the previous method—in this case his distribution costs 
are 20 per cent. They are too high only if they can be reduced 
and not because they represent 50 per cent of the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Such a crude example is, perhaps, so extreme as to challenge 
criticism. And yet it represents the principle of the change which 
the Industrial Revolution has caused. With the development of 
our factory system there was created productive capacity far too 
great for the local community in which the factory was located, 
and far too great in the total capacities of all the factories for 
the demands of the public with its existing standards of living. 
It became necessary to create larger markets both through the 
opening of new selling areas and the stimulation of new or un- 
der developed desires. 

With this need our modern method of marketing was born. Sales 
organizations set forth upon peaceful invasions which have covered 
the inhabited portions of the globe. Advertising grew from a 
nondescript method to an approximate science tremendous in vol- 
ume, effective in appeal, and stupendous in its dollar expenditures. 

Reduction of overhead was the result of increased volume. In- 
creased volume brought lower costs for raw material and lower 
unit costs for manufacturing. And the circle was completed with 
the necessity of finding markets for the results of mass production. 


Built By Intensive Marketing 

The preset American industrial structure stands on foundations 
built by intensive marketing methods. American labor is para- 
doxically the highest priced and most economical in the world 
because intensive and extensive marketing has made it possible 
to develop mass and low unit cost production methods. Amer- 
icans have been educated to consume a wide variety of articles 
in tremendous quantities} Marketing methods with intensive 
selling and convincing advertising have done this. The productive 
capacity of this country would in large measure lie idle, if the 
standards .of living of today should revert to those of 50 years 
ago. Buyer’s strikes and economy compaigns are bases for un- 
easiness on the part of the American business man. These tend 
to take away from us the consumer demand to which we have be- 
come accustomed. 

The machinery which has developed those demands has become 
so completely accepted that we forget our duty to it. We are 
apt to forget the benefits of the system and find fault with ap- 
parent burdens. And yet the safety of the industrial superstruc- 
ture depends upon the strength of the marketing foundation, just 
as the foundation would be of no value without the industrial 
structure. 

It is wise, even essential, to examine marketing carefully, to 
improve its effectiveness, to point out its faults. But it is dan- 
gerous to industry to make a blanket indictment of marketing 
without realizmg that it is the co-partner of American production. 
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Retailing 

When we narrow the question of marketing down to those 
agencies which are concerned with the buying and selling of cop. 
sumer’s goods, we find that the problem of the cost of distribution 
need not include the vexing interrelation of manufacturing ang 
marketing. 

The cost of distribution of goods handled by retailers, par. 
ticularly department stores, is undoubtedly high in the percentage 
of sales—if we can say 30 per cent to 35 per cent is a high figure 


It is not too high, unless some one can indicate what the proper 
figure should be. 


Confusion in Term “Profit” 


One of the misconceptions which often exists in the minds of 
the business man and the general public relates to the pronts made 
by retailers. There is a confusion of terms in the retail business 
which probably grew up in a natural way and is even stu found 
in the minds of many retailers. When the early traders bought 
their merchandise for one price, carried it themselves and sold it 
themselves, they figured the profit as the difference between what 
they paid and what they received. The shoemaker in tne small 
hamlet probably did the same thing when he figured as his pro- 
fit the difference between his material cost and his selling price. 
Today the retailer uses approximately the same terms the trader 
used a hundred years ago. The manufacturer does not. Gross 
profit in the retail business consists of the difference between cost 
price and selling price of merchandise. Merchants talk about that 
difference as their “profit”, Manufacturers do not label as profit 
the difference between the cost of raw material and the selling 
price of an article. 

In the manufacturing business the cost of an article properly 
includes the raw material, the labor involved, and in many cases 
the selling cost. Profit is usually the net residue accruable to 
the capital account. . 

For the retailer the raw material is the goods as found in the 
markets of the world. He, too, has labor charges, rental, depre- 
ciation, and overhead. The cost of the merchandise made available 
for use by the customers must include all these items. And the 


retailer’s profit begins only when the selling price shows an ex- 
cess over these charges. 


Retailers’ profits are not large. 


Seldom do they equal 10 per 
cent of the sales volume. 


They average between 5 per cent and 6 
per cent for the very well operated units, and for retailers as a 


whole they probably do not exceed much over 2 cents on each 
dollar of sales. 


Therefore, if the marketing machinery operated by retailers 
imposes too great a burden upon the customer, it is in the cost of 
retailing and not the profit of retailing that the difficulty must lie. 


Cost of Retailing 


The costs of retailing are too high if the service rendered to, 


and required by, consumers can be supplied at a lower expense 
than that which usually exists. 


The services rendered by retailers do not vary totally from those 
supplied by the manufacturer. The manufacturer is concerned 
with the physical or chemical conversion of raw materials into 
a finished product for use by the consumers of the world. The 
retailer converts the bulk offerings of the manufacturers’ mar- 
kets of the world to assortments of small packages available in 
one building for selection and purchase by the consumers uf a com- 
munity. 

Both manufacturer and retailer must assume the risk in an- 
ticipating inventory requirements, plant operation expenses, and 
organization pay-roll. The retailer’s inventory consists of con- 
sumer’s goods, the uses of which are predetermined; the selling 
market for which is limited—in a solvent business—to his own es- 
tablishment. His selling prices depend upon what his own clientele 
will pay. He must anticipate his needs; he can purchase practically 
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nothing on the basis of his customer’s written advance orders. 
In clothing the style changes threaten losses through obsolescence 
of slow-selling items. Weather as well as general conditions are 
factors in the sale of merchandise which has been procured in 
anticipation of expected sales. 


Advertising 

For goods unadvertised by the manufacturer the department 
store must create demand through advertising, attractive display, 
and personal salesmanship. For both advertised and unadvertised 
goods, the department store must direct the demand that is created 
to its own offerings for satisfaction. Regardless of the selling or- 
ganization and advertising expenditures of the manufacturer, the 
retailer must spend money for his own advertising, his own 
selling organization, his own display, in order to convert a gen- 
eral desire for most merchandise into a specific sale of that mer- 
chandise. 


Effect of Social and Economic Changes 


The manufacturing plant is located and planned upon the needs 
of productive efficiency. If those needs require it, location and 
plans can be changed or new units built. 

The department store, once lecated in a shopping center, must 
stay relatively stationary and adjust itself to the changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the community of which it is a 

rt. 

M Those economic and social changes have been marked in the last 
decade and have imposed upon the retailers, particularly the large 
department stores, burdens that have increased distribution ex- 
pense, but still carinot be charged to distribution, unless urban 
and social changes are the responsibility of the retailer. 

With the growth of urban population have come increased ex- 
penses for the department store. The tremendous surburban de- 
velopment that has been so striking in American cities has brought 
with it complicated delivery problems and increased delivery costs. 
Packages must travel greater distances, and it has become nec- 
essary to build and operate delivery substations to take care of 
the widening area of the patrons of the centrally located stores. 

Increased density of traffic within the city makes automobile 
trade more difficult to obtain and handle. Parking space is at 
a premium, and some of the stores in larger cities, are arranging 
for parking space free to their clientele (but at cost te them- 
selves) to make shopping by the “automobile trade” possible. 

With the growth of cities have come increased rentals and 
higher land and building values and increased taxes. Rent, ac- 
cording to many economists, is not a factor in price. But to the 
shopkeeper who must replace his expiring lease with one requir- 
ing a 50 per cent increase, the effect upon volume is negligible, 
but the effect upon the cost of doing business is very real indeed. 

Even to the merchant who owns his building, the effect of in- 
creased land values is important. Additions to his land holdings 
can be procured only at very much higher prices, with conse- 
quent higher interest charges. Increased building costs make his 
depreciation charges heavier. And even his existing land and 
building feel the effect of the increasing taxes that may come from 
higher appraisals or higher tax rates called forth by the growing 
needs of an increasing municipal efficiency. 

Occupancy charges represent .substantial costs for the retailer 
and the increased costs experienced during the past five years have 


been significant and in many cases greater than the increase in 
volume. 


Effect of Social Changes 


Social changes, too, have had their effect.upon the retailer. Un- 
doubtedly it is wise to improve the working conditions of the 
workers; and the foresighted merchant will make every effort to 
safeguard their health. In the long run such precaution will pay 
for itself. In the meantime it is essential, but it represents added 
expense of doing business. It is questionable whether such charges 
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are properly costs of distribution rather than costs of protecting 
good citizens. 


It would be interesting’ to compare the state and municipal re- 
quirements of ten years ago with those of today and determine 
the costs of these to the retail business. The exactions of the 
health, fire, and building departments cover hundreds of items, 
each of which has an element of cost within it. Wider aisles 
mean more rental. Fire-proof buildings, modern stairs, suffic- 
ient exits, adequate toilets, proper ventilation and light, are all 
absolutely essential, but each represents dollar expenditure. 

Compensation and liability insurance is compulsory and advis- 
able, but has its expense. Employee aid falls within the same 
classification. All of these expenditures will and should con- 
tinue to come with improving social standards. They are proper 
costs, but they do not represent elements of criticism of the effic- 
iency of distribution. 


The changing habits of consumers have had their effect upon 
the cost of retailing, The consumer is the arbiter of the rétailers’ 
methods. Some may say that the retailers have built up luxuries 
in the distribution machinery, without which the consumer would 
get along very nicely. However, this is doubtful. Thé rétail bus- 
iness is highly competitive—there are no gentlemén’s agreémerits 
either as to price or service. If through the introduction of 'a 
particular service one retailer attracts business, other rétailers 
must fall in line as a matter of protection, unless their own pe- 
culiar service—in price., assortments, style, or quality—i§ a satis- 
factory offset. 


Increasing Desire for Ease 

The American public is increasing its desire for ease. We are 
a mechanical nation and there is a national desire to have our 
wants taken care of with as little physical effort as possible. Years 
ago most consumers carried their purchases with them. Today 
the percentage of packages delivered by the wagons and trucks 
of the department stores represents a significant and increasing 
fraction. Formerly selection was made in the store; now a great 
many people make a preliminary selection in the store and have a 
number of units sent to the home, where final selection or final 
refusal is made. Delivery expenses are increased, merchandise is 
out of stock, items become shop-worn, expensive organization 
for checking, rechecking and- putting merchandise back in stock 
must be maintained.’ The.return-gdods- problem is serious and 
costly. Is such a cost chargeable to the retailer or to the habits 
of consumers? 

Education is a vital force in America. Our educational system 
is not limited to science and classics. We are developing a race of 
stylists and people of meticulous tastes. The standards for 
mérchandising effectiveness are raised as novelty and newness 
spread with lightning rapidity from coast to coast. More in- 
telligent selling service, too, is demanded, and intelligent service 
can come only from high-grade, well-selected, well-trained, and 
well-paid personnel. 

Ten years ago the personnel department of a store was an in- 
teresting show-place for experiments. Today it is an essential 
and expensive element in retailing. It has its effect upon pro- 
ductiveness; it will have a greater effect. But as the demands of 
the consumers for good selling service increase, it becomes nec- 
essary to spend more money on selection, training and wages 
merely in order to maintain selling effectiveness. 

In the large store which covers acres of selling area, super- 
vision and protection of stocks: against thieving are difficult and 
costly. Detectives must be employed at an expense; and even with 
expert protective organizations, the losses due to shoplifting show 
up in substantial shortages when physical inventories are taken. 

With the fall in the value of the dollar, wages have increased. 
This increase has in part been made up by the increased prices of 
commodities and larger total volume. But with improved stan- 
dards of living and increased competition for labor and increased 
demands on the part of consumers for higher grade service, the 
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“wage tevels of department store employees have risen substan- 
tially in comparison with volume. 

In a measure this same condition of wage increase obtains in 
the manufacturing business. However, there are some striking 
ments. If the problem becomes to oserious, the plant can be 
of the department store, particularly the department store located 
in a large city. 

Possible Relief for Factory 

The factory has possible relief from increased wage require- 
ments. If the problem becomes too serious, the plant can be 
moved to some locality where cheaper labor is available. The 
growth of the textile business in the Southeast is an evidence of 
this development. The labor problem of the women’s clothing 
industry in New York has actually caused a radical change in the 
character of the industrial machinery; and today the large plants 
have, to a great extent, been replaced by jobbers whose manufac- 
turing is done in hundreds of small contractors’ establishments 
at a lower cost. 

The manufacturing plant has another relief from increased 
labor costs. It is always possible, through increased efficiency 
_ resulting from improved methods and the use of labor-saving de- 
vices, to reduce unit production costs. The entire American in- 
dustrial structure is proof of this contention. American labor is 
undoubtedly the highest paid in the world. Nevertheless, Ameri- 
can production costs in general are lower than elsewhere. The 
use of labor-saving devices is the reason for low unit costs. Each 
unit of labor is made highly productive through the use of aut- 
omatic machinery. 

The department store has little possibility of avoiding increased 
costs ‘which result from increased wages. Its location is one of its 
chief assets and it obviously cannot move to cheaper labor markets. 

. Unlike the manufacturing business, the retailer cannot make very 
great use of labor-saving devices. His business is primarily not 
mechanical, but personal. Judgments and personal contacts are 
of the essence of’ retailing. Buying and selling ability represent 
the vital parts of department-store operation. There is little 
chance for the use of mechanical devices either in buying or selling. 

By and large, therefore, increased wages in the department store 
mean increased costs until the business has been built up over 
a number of years to a point where the increase in personnel ef- 
ficiency offsets the increase in wages. 


Small City vs. Large City 

Not only does this difference in the effect of high wages exist 
between retailing and manufacturing, but it represents a factor 
of difference between the department store located in the small 
city and that located in the large city. Wages in the large cities 
are, on the whole, higher that those in medium and small-sized 
municipalities. The efficiency of labor is about uniform. The 
pay-roll percentage oi a store in New York for equar efficiency 
is apt to be higher than in some community which supports a de- 
partment store doing business of $500,000 annually. The con- 
dition is imposed upon the large store by ecrnomic and social 
conditions. The lack of labor-saving devices makes avoidance of 
the conditions impossible. Undoubtedly the effect is to increase 
the expense of retailing in the large city. Can the large distribu- 
tion institution be properly charged with the responsibility of this 
additional cost? Nor is this tendency toward increased expenses 
translated into increased cost for the consumer. Undoubtedly the 
prices of merchandise which consumers pay in large stores are 
no more than equal to, and may be less than, those found in the 
smaller stores. Profits as a whole are as great in large stores as 
in the smaller units. If in spite of a tendency toward higher ex- 
pense rates the larger store is enabled to obtain somewhat greater 
profits without charging higher prices, it is because of its more 
scientific method of merchandising which results in smaller mark- 
downs. 

One of the substantial factors in. the expense of retailing is 
known as “markdowns.” This term indicates those reductions 
from the original selling price of merchandise which the merchant 
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must take to dispose of it. Properly, a mark-dewn is a loss of 
profit, but inasmuch as the margin between average cos! and sel. 
ing prices of merchandise must be sufficient to cover this depre. 
ciation in value, it can be designated as a cost of operation. In the 
average retail institution mark-downs vary between 7 and 9 per- 
cent of sales; and in the style merchandise the reductions on sell. 
ing prices vary between 9 and 12 per cent. 

Mark-downs result from conditions both within an: withoy 
the retailers’ institutions. Mistakes in buying either as ‘ quanti. 
ties, assortments or style may be responsible for the existence of 
slow-selling merchandise, disposal of which may require ductions 
in the selling prices. Anticipation of larger sales than are rea). 
ized may leave unsold quantities upon the shelf. Unforeseen 
changes in style may reduce the selling value of merchandise qj. 
ready purchased. Unseasonable weather may affect adversely the 
salability of merchandise procured in advance. Damaged or shop. 
worn goods may require mark-downs for their dispos tion, 


Antic’pating Merchandise Needs 

Most of the causes of mark-downs lie in the necessity of ap. 
ticipating merchandise needs. So long as buyers make mistakes, 
weather becomes unseasonable, and style vagaries of the public 
remain fickle—mark-downs will continue to exist. The minimizing 
of mark-downs will depend upon. 

1—MoOre accurate control methods. 
2—Reducing the period of anticipation. 

Control methods in some form exist in nearly all retailing estab- 
lishments. They are, however, still in the early stages of their 
development. The improvement of methods will be helpful; bu 
after all, they must be helpful to human beings who will use 
them as aids to judgment and supervision of the relationship be- 
tween the buying and selling of merchandise. Whatever reduc- 
tion of mark-downs comes from the use of intensive application 
of men and methods will reduce the margin between in‘tial sell- 
ing prices and the prices at which merchandise ‘is sold; put this 
saving will be obtained only through the application of time and 
effort of individuals to the work of supervision and controlling. 
It is safe to say that the reduction of mark-downs through con- 
trol methods will increase operating expenses. 

The most effective means of minimizing mark-downs lies in 
the reduction of the period of anticipating merchandise needs. 
It has been said that the ideal method of merchandising is to pro- 
cure for today what will be sold today. Risks would be prac 
tically eliminated and mark-downs would no longer be a trouble- 
some factor. Such an ideal is obviously impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Nevertheless, the tendency is definitely in that direction, 
and the effective use of control methods will stimulate it. 

Consumers impose their desires and their will upon the re 
tailers. True, the imposition of this desire is negative; if goods 
or services are not satisfactory, the consumer refuses to buy. But 
the power of consumers is just as great as though their demands 
were made in positive language or edicts. 

The retailers must be guided by the consumers’ needs and must 
act as representatives of the consumers in the market of the world. 
It is likely, therefore, that so long as consumers purchase in sea- 
sonal and unforeseen variation, the merchant must approach a 
hand-to-mouth policy. 


Efficiency Difficult to Maintain 


The manufacturer finds that this hand-to-mouth policy makes 
manufacturing efficiency difficult to maintain. Future long-time 
commitments on the part of the retailer tend toward constant 
production and lower costs. The retailer must measure the ad- 

antage of lower manufacturing costs against the hazard of mark- 
downs through depreciation. It is not a question of competition 
tetween the retailer and the manufacturer. It is entirely a re- 
sult of the retailer’s desire to satisfy the needs of the consumer 
with the smallest risk to himself. 

The emphasis which is being placed upon the high cost of re- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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HIGH GRADE COATING AND FILLER CLAYS 


: REPRESENTING - ieee LARGEST 
ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS, LTD. CHINA CLAY PRODUCERS 
ST. AUSTELL, ENGLAND .., , IN THE WORLD. 


- 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS SALES CORPORATION 
33 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 


“EASTCO” 
BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Using “Eastco” Bleached Sulphite ity and adaptability to the require- 
ourselves, testing it day by day, in EASTCO ments of the paper maker. 
roducing our line of “Eastco” Fine **Eastco” Bleached Sulphite is good 
riting Papers, we have complete ] pul ; it makes good paper. Furnished 
control — because we have complete in Bales, Rolls or Laps as 
knowledge—of its quality, uniform- Write for Samples and Prives. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


TABER PUMPS | [* "SEG 


Fig. 510 illustrates Taber SL Double ee ie ee — fc? 
Suction Centrifugal Pump. Lamp Shade Parchment 


TABER PUMP COMPANY IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
BUFPALO, N. Y. 101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 


FOR 


EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING, 


SIZE Machines for Processing Paper 
Calenders, Winders & Slitters 


Francke Flexible Couplings 


EMPIRE SIZE & CHEMICAL CORP. JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


ALBANY, NEW YORK CHICAGO NEWYORK.“ BOSTON. 


QU ALITY WALDRON MACHINES 
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Inports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


SS 


> 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 











SUMMARY 

ORS I ee 85 cs. 
De RE 6c PEE s Sok che eked 89 bls., 17 cs. 
OR SOUND. . ois nacecaneeveeed 154 bis., 6 cs. 
A Eee a eee 210 rolls 
Piiating PEGE 2.0.cccccce 427 cs., 3 bis., 75 rolls 
ee 395 bis. 
MOD Nicklas pe nas ap incse'c ces cee 223 bis. 
I tats ca nepehrhewenvesseesl 21 cs. 
CRE BER i cnocccnincencseprcnasys 10 cs 
EE 21 cs., 147 bls. 
i Ce seca anwesenseain se eeeors 56 cs 
coi cilss heaps cewsd onsevecnncese 2 cs, 
PE .cvicickyekssiwscbawtetensodnes 7 cs 
ED COREE  acvcccccsscedcccoesees 67 cs 
ES ncdnwuhchetnes4p4ss 0e0nse seed 60 cs. 
Sarfate canted Paper 66 ovis kocsis coe vcoece: 67 cs. 
ee ee eee ee 78 cs. 
SE REE nxciponaacecdbsscttecchesced 5 cs. 
SE DODGE. <nnnc PeChshc08e os 6cb ebb sVense 14 cs. 
Tj)  ctcnks Oc bneehawessbsennaeeeute 36 cs. 
PEO wcciccneceesces Kann kaeeh we 252 rolls 
IND. 4 owed eussesevcccnebescocesece 22 cs. 
Writing paper and envelopes ....... 28 pgs., 6 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper .............. 516 cs., 62 bls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Starda:.: e’roducts Corp., Paris, Havre, 55 cs. 
‘due ourvrug Cy, Pipestone Co., Havre, 30 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
¥F. J. Emmerich, American Trader, London, 10 
bls. 
Tice & Lynch, American Trader, London, 1 cs. 
W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 


cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Adriatic, Liverpool, 11 bls. 
F. J, Emmerich, Minnewaska, London, 13 bls. 
F. J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 2 bls. | 
H m Forwarding & Shipping Co., Homeric, 
Southampton, 1 cs, 
A. C. "Dela, Jr., Inc., Homeric, Southamp- 
ton, 5 cs. 
‘A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Homeric, Southampton, 
53 bls. 
B. Ilifelder, G. Washington, Bremen, 8 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, Lon- 
don, 41 bis. ; 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. . 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 
uo. 


H. S. Lloyd & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 
A C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Adriatic, Liverpool, 


95 bis. 
NEWS PRINT 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 210 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 81 cs. 
Perry, Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 77 cs. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 


71 cs. 
Oxford University Press, Cameronia, Liverpool, 


5 cs. 

: B. FE. Drakenfeld & Co., Cameronia, Liverpool, 
1 cs. 
W. von Doorn, Volendam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 51 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 20 cs. 
F. L. Kraemer & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 3 bls. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 11 cs. 
E. Dietz & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 13 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 75 rolls. 
Martin & Bechtold, G. Washi m, Bremen, 


14 cs, 
Titan Shipping Co., Aquitania, Havre, 51 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
¥. C. Strype, Cleveland, Hamburg, 395 bis. 


PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heft P * , . 
boxe, B83 igternee aper Co., Cleveland, Ham 
WRITING PAPER 


Guibout freres, De Grasse, Havre, 7 cs, 
Guivout freres, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
American Trader, 


cs. 
N. Y. Blue Print Paper Co., Masaniello, Mar- 


Hydroloid, Inc., Minnewaska, London, 1 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Aquitania, Havre, 2 cs. 
CELLOPHANE PAPER 
DuPont Cellophane Co., De Grasse, Havre, 9 cs, 
DuPont Cellophane Co., Aquitania, Havre, 1 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H, Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, 


American Express Co., American Trader, Lon- 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Homeric, Bor- 
deaux, 33 bls. 


J. Manheimer, Homeric, Bordeaux, 114 bls. 

C. Schleicher Schull Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
DRAWING PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, 


Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 54 cs. 


SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Volendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 


FANCY PAPER __. 
Whiting Patterson Co., Inc., Aquitania, South- 


¥e Page & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


C. W. Sellers, Reliance 
C. W. Sellers, G. Was 
Phoenix Shipping Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 


cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 3 cs. 


BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 60 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Phoenix Shipping Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 


6 cs. 
P, C. Zuhlke, Volendam, Rotterdam, 20 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 73 cs. 
C. B. Richard & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 5 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 


TISSUE PAPER 
. C. Strype, Cameronia, 12 cs. 


. W. Sheldon & Co., 


PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, De Grasse, Havre, 36 cs. 


STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyck, Volendam, Rotterdam, 252 rolls. 


ENVELOPES 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, 
London, 2 cs, 


saa Shipping Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 
cs. 


Co. of America, 


WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Independent Forwarding Co., Cameronia, Liver- 


. Stern, Caronia, Liverpool, 6 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 


E. Dietzgen & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 

French-American Banking Corp., 

Co., De Grasse, Havre, 29 cs. 
Grasse, Havre, 2 cs. 


A. V. Berner, De Grasse, Havre, 4 cs 
R. F. Downing Co., De Grasse, Havre, 9 ¢s, 
ee Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 
cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., De G 
Havre, 24 cs, — 
pew Paper Co., Duilio, Genoa, 51 cs. 
. C. Zuhike, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 23 cs 
P. C. Zuhlke, Volendam, Rotterdam, 42 cs. 
International Forwarding Co., Cleveland, Ham. 
burg, 4 cs., 2 bis. 
H. S, Chalfont, Cleveland, Hamburg, 60 bis 
J. Kennedy, Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 
tlensel, tsruckman & Lorbacher, Paris, Havre, 


cs, 

DuPont Cellophane Co., Paris, Havre, 11 cs. 
Coenca Morrison Co., Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 
Guibout treres, Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 


1 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Ruy. Maru, Algiers, 84 
bls. rags. 

Central National Bank, Ruy. Maru, Algiers, 337 
= rags. 


. W. Fenton, Inc., Hemland, Leghorn, 297 
bls, -rags. 


Anglo-South American Trust Co., Hemland, 
Leghorn, 204 bls, rags. 

Atteroury & Co., riemland, Marseiiles, 126 bis. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Hemland, Marseilles, 
15 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Hemland, Genoa, 78 bls. 
rags. 

A, W. Fenton, Inc., Clontarf, Bari, 151 bls. 
rags. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Clontarf, Leghorn, 121 bis. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., American Trader, London, 
82 bis. rags. , 

Brown Bros. & Co., Masaniello, Marseilles, 287 

E, J. Kelier Co., inc., Masaniello, Marseilies, 


bls. rags. 
185 bis. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, Masaniello, Mar- 
seilles, 212 bls. rags. 

L. H, Abenheimer, Conehatta, Manchester, 206 
bls. bagging. 

Anglo-South American Trust Co., Hortensius, 
Buenos Aires, 145 bis. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Stuttgart, Bremen, 10 bis. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 289 bls. 


rags. 
"ian Bros. & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 156 bls. 


“Chem 
emical National Bank, Stuttgart, Bremen, 81 
_ rags. 


. M. Graves Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
45 bls. rags. 


Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 33 bls. rags. 


: j. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
29 bis, rags. 


Chemical National Bank, Volendam, Rotterdam, 
191 bls. rags. 


Th, ones Bros. Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotter- 
s. 


rags. 
The Barret 20., Volendam, Rotterdam, 100 bls. 


s. 
Birkenstein Sons, Volendam, Rotterdam, 94 
bis. rags, 


Chase National Bank, Volendam, Rotterdam, 
1250 bis. bagging. 


The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Caronia, Liverpool, 
5 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 65 
bls. rags, 

M. Nathan & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 14 bls. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 
7 bis. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., P. Gori, Leghorn, 243 bls. 


Equitable Trust Co., P. Gori, Leghorn, 93 bls. 
rags. 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc, P. Gori, Leghorn, 51 
ls. waste. 


Brown Bros, & Co., P. Gori, Leghorn, 80 bls. 
rags. 
Amtorg Trading Co., United States, Copenhagen, 
bis. rags. 
Chase National Bank, United States, Copenha- 
oe OF! Kelle Cae Inc., United S 
. J. Keller -» inc, t ’ > 
408 bie becgi ic. ni tates, Copen 
E e 


gging. 
_ Keller Co., Inc., United States, Copen- 
B 


Pee Pees Ur Ginkchies ‘Whcerccter 
a’ > 
endria, 91 bis. rage. aie, Ae 
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Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 174 
Abenheimer, Cleveland, Hamburg, 153 
Co., Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 188 


A. W. Fenton, 
bls. rags- 
L. «4. 
$. 

Oe Kelle: 


. rags. 
a & Overton, 


18 Fenton, Inc., Savoia, Naples, 146 bis. 


bagging. 
A Ww 


re asinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Braga, Marseilles, 


13) Oe sl” Bank of Commerce, Braga, Marseilles, 
299 bis. rags. = 
State Bank, G. 


Inc., C:eveland, Hamburg, 


_ Fenton, Inc., Savoia, Naples, 203 bls. 


Washington, Bremen, 43 bls. 


~~ H, Abenheimer, G. Washington, Bremen, 41 


G. Washington, Bremen, 5 bls. 


Hamburg, 


Bros., Inc., Pipestone Co., Havre, 


Pipestone Co., Havre, 


Pipestone Co., Havre, 62 


bls. bagging. 

E. : ‘Keller Co., Inc., Genoa Maru, Kobe, 1 
50 bis. rags. 

eller Co., 
Inc., Mt. Clay, 

114 bis. bagging. 
cuttings. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., 

Is. s. 
_ Inc., Pipestone Co., Havre, 
Katzensten & Keene, Inc., Pipestone Co., Havre, 


Shenkers, Inc., 
rag, pulp 
‘ej yaste, 
eT Keller Co., Inc., London Mariner, London, 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., London Mariner, London, 
. bagg-ng. 
One, Inc, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 
170 bis. rags. 4 
E. J. Keller Co., 
V. Galaup, Pipestone Co., Havre, 248 bls, rags. 
V. Galaup, Pipestone Co., Havre, 44 bis. new 
Atterbury 
56 bls. rags. 
133 bls. bagging. 
L. H. Abenheimer, 
Castle & Overton, 
39 bis. bagging. 
104 bis, rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., 


Pipestone Co., Havre, 
104 bls. rags. : 
J. J. Patricof, Pipestone Co., Havre, 91 bls. 
ing. 

haeging Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone Co., Havre, 
59 bls. bagging. , : 

Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., Pipestone Co., 
Havre, 85 bls. rags. 

J M. Jaffe, Pipestone Co., Havre, 60 bls. new 
cuttings, 

Albion Trading Co., Pipestone Co., Dunkirk, 45 
bis. paper stock. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone Co., Dunkirk, 
50 bis. rags. 

The Barret Co., Dunkirk, 185 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Mariner, Lon- 
don, 109 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Isarco, Italy, 120 bls. 
bagging. ‘ 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Chelma, Spain, 35 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Steel Traveler, Egypt, 
62 bis. rags. 


Pipestone Co., 


OLD ROPE 


Brown Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 59 bls. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 43 
coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 35 rolls. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 64 
bls. 
W. Steck & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 96 bls. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
73 bls. 


MANILA ROPE 
Ellermans’ Wilson Line, American Trader, Lon- 
don, 96 coils. 
Ellermans’ 


Wilson Line, 
95 coils. 


Minnewaska, London, 


CASEIN 
Guaranty Trust Co., Lalande, 
167 bags. 
T. M. Duche & Sons, 
1584 bags. 
Atterbury 
250 bags. 


Buenos Aires, 


Lalande, Buenos Aires, 


Bros., Inc., Lalande, Buenos Aires, 


Instruction in Pulp and Paper 

The Abitibi Poyer and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., has 
reserved its mill class room for the use of students one night a 
weck, who are taking up the correspondence course of s‘udy in 
pulp and paper making which is being conducted by the Institute 
The course is based on 
five text books published under the direction of the Educational 
Committee of both the Canadian and American Pulp and Paper 
The class at Iroquois Falls is being well attended 
and is under the direction of A. A. Scott of the Service Division. 


of Industrial Arts of Gardenvale, Que. 


Associations. 


CHINA CLAY 
C. B. Richard & Co., New York City, Bristol, 
300 bags. P 
National City Bank, New York City, Bristol, 


550 bags. 
WOOD PULP 


Buck, Kiaer & Co., Stavangerfjord, Os!o, 200 
bls. unbleached sulphite pulp; 400 bis. sulphite 


pulp. 

k. M. Sergeant & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
475 bls. chemical ee. : 

Central Union Trust Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
600 bls. sulphite pulp. : 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., United States, Oslo, 
150 b.s. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., West Gotom- 
ska, Frano, 1800 bls. kraft 
M. Gottesman & Co. 
holm, 1875 bls, wood pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 167 
bis., 24 tons. 


pe 
nec., Sangstad, Stock- 


PORTLAND, ME., IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Malmen, Skut- 
skar, 4000 bls. wood pulp. ; 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Malmen, Essvik, 5000 
bls. wood pulp 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Malmen, Gothenburg, 
2700 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Sangstad, Stock- 
holm, 1875 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & i Nordhval, Stock- 
holm, 6500 bis. wood pulp. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Mann- 
heim, 506 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerner, Rotterdam, 
744 bis. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Yori Maru, Hamburg, 
825 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., ———, Germany, 560 
bls. wood pulp. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Inskip, Rotterdam, 
108 bis. rags. 


Inc., 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Montana, France, 774 
bls. rags, 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Meanticut, Antwerp, 148 
bls. ra 


. Keller Co., Inc. 


Meanticut, Havre, 110 
bls, rags. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


M. Gottesman & Co., 


Inc., 
holm, 750 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerner, Rotterdam, 


280 bls. wood pulp. 


Sangstad, Stock- 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 53rp YEAR 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Tulsa, Antwerp, 313 
bis. bagg:ng. 

E, J. Keiler Co., Inc., Tulsa, Antwerp, 161 bls. 
bagging. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Clontarf, Leghorn, 30 
Metals National 


bls. rags. 
Bank, Clontarf, 
Marseilles, 95 bls. rags. 


Mechanics & 
D. M. Hicks, Clontarf, Leghese, 438 bls. rags. 
W. Schall & Co., Clontarf, Naples, 37 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone Co., 
$1 bls. strings. 
. J. Keiler Co., Inc., 
104 bis. rags. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Pipestone Co., Havre, 
31 bls. bagging. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Pipestone Co., Havre, 
209 bis. rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Pipestone Co., Havre, 
215 b.s. rags. 
birkenstein & Sons, 
62 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone Co., Havre, 
20 bis. rags. 
L. H. Abenheimer, Pipestone Co., Havre, 100 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone Co., Dunkirk, 
223 bis. rags. 
C. J. Webb, Pipestone Co., Havre, 28 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Kermit, Hamburg, 238 
bls, rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Napierian, Antwerp, 309 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
werp, 337 bls, rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Yori Maru, Hamburg, 
255 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., West Campgaw, Ham- 
burg, 148 bls. rags, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Ciara, Italy, 105 bls. 
rags. 
ws E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Gorm, Copenhagen, 724 
S. rags. 
E. J, Keller Co., Inc., Isarco, Naples, 141 bls. 


rags. 
t. J. Keller Co., Inc., Saucon, Genoa, 67 bls. 


Havre, 


Pipestone Co., Havre, 


Pipestone Co., Havre, 


Inc., Eastern Victor, Ant- 


i 
=. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 


155 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Dania, Norway, 1000 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Yori Maru, Hamburg, 
550 bls. wood pulp. 

M, Gottesman & Co., Inc., Facto, Canada, 20,659 
bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., A. Thyssen, Germany, 
950 bls. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian ulp Agency, Inc., Malmen, 
Gothenburg, 5207 bls. kraft pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., 
Gothenburg, 1245 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Malmen, Gothenburg, 500 
bls. wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Malmen, Gothenburg, 2425 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Malmen, Gothenburg, 
1325 bls, wood pulp. 

rie. Wales & Sparre, Inc., Malmen, Goth- 
enburg, 421 bls. dry soda pulp. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Malmen, Gothenburg, 79 
bls. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Malmen, Gothenburg, 41 bls. 

Trust 


bagging. 

Anglo-South American Co., 
Gothenburg, 76 bls, bagging. 

First National Bank of Boston, Lalande, Buenos 
Aires, 1000 bags casein. 


, Germany, 2015 


Malmen, 


Malmen, 


May Erect Pulp and Paper Mill in Georgia 

Vaposta, Ga., November 11, 1925.—W. J. Lawrence, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; C. K. Williams, of Easton, Pa., and C. H. Knight, 
also of Easton, Pa., have just purchased from G. W. and J. E. 
Varn, the owners, approximately 200,000 acres of land in Echols 
and Clinch counties at an average price of $8.00 an acre and will, 
it is understood, enter the paper and pulp wood industry here. 

Included in the deal, which involves a tract of land 16 miles wide 
by 30 miles long, are the Varn turpentine distilleries, tram roads, 
and other property on the land all of which are being taken over 
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by the new owners. .A large proportion of the forest growth on 
the area is fine pulpwood, suitable for making certain grades of 
paper, and with intelligent and conservative methods of re-foresta- 
tion, it is believed that the tract will furnish a perpetual timber 
supply for the concern. A total of $2,000,000 was paid for the land 
and the other properties involved, making it the largest deal in 
years in South Georgia. 

The new owners of the tract have long been identified with 
paper making in Michigan and Canada, as well as with the chem- 
ical and paint industry, and are among the leading manufacturers 
of their class in the West and while no definite plans have yet been 
given out, it is expected that a pulp and paper plant will be put up 
in the-near future and set in operation. in the meantime the naval 
stores operations of the Varn brothers will be continued. 


Heavy Rains Insure Ample Power for Holyoke 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Ho yoke,. Mass., November 9, 1925.—Heavy rains the last of last 
week and Sunday has assured, it is believed, ample water power 
through the winter aided by what will come by way of melting 
snows. The ground is as yet unfrozen and the rain will percolate 
the ground and the runoff be slow. 


Will Build Mill at Nipigon 

The Nipigon Corporation, Nipigon, Ont., will, according to 
Ernest Rossiter, vice president of the company, erect a mill to 
turn out-60,000 tons of news print annually, together with the 
necessary equipment in additional pulp production. The company 
was recently awarded a large pulp wood section by the On‘ario 
government with sufficient wood to supply a paper mill for many 
years. 


German Production of Chemical Pulp Increases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., November 11, 1925.—According to the De- 
par‘ment of Commerce, German production of chemical pulp rose 
slightly from 77,890 metric tons in July to 78,082 tons in August, 
and that of mechanical pulp from 58,456 to 63,617 tons in the 
same period. The production of paper and boards declined, news- 
print dropping from 40,816 tons in July to 39,356 tons in Augus‘, 
all other paper from 107,912 to 97,110 and boards from 31,598 to 
29,452 tons. 


I. P. Co. Gets Stamp Tax Refund 

Apany, N. Y., October 27, 1925.—With Judges Cardozo and 
Pound dissenting and Judge Andrews absent the Court of Appeals 
affirmed today the judgment 2gainst the S’ate in the claim of the 
International Paper Company for a refund of the amount paid for 
stock transfer stamps which the paper company maintained were 
erroneously afhxed and cznceled in connection with an agreement 
for the deposit of steck of the Jnternational Paper Company. No 
opinion was written. The court of claims had rejected the claim, 
which was for $8,411.10. 


Los Angeles Paper Co. Expands 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los AnGELES, Cal.; November 6, 1925.—The Los Angeles Paper 
Manufacturing Company has erected a building, 50 x 330 feet and 
is now installing a Guyton & Cumfer Manufacturing Company 
roofing machine, for the manufacture of a complete line of ready 
roofings and shingles. The machine will be the latest improved 
type, built in the United States, and will have a capacity of 3000 
rolls of finished roofing per day of 8 hours or 9000 rolls to 24 
hours—whether slate, sanded, rough or smooth. 

The investment in the new plant is about $300,000. The roofing 
plant is adjacent to the company’s felt mill, which has been estab- 
lished and running 25 years. The president, Mr. Joseph Brown, Sr., 
will complete his 88th year on December 4. R. E. Brown, is 
secretary and Joseph Brown, Jr., is vice president; N. L. Brinker, 
director of sales; W. D. Jacks, assistant director of sales and E. 
H. Oehler, superintendent of roofing plant. 


ment of chemistry. 
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The plant is located in the Industrial Center on Alham|,ra Boule. 
vard, opposite beautiful Lincoln Park, on 27% acres of Stound, 
purchased in 1899, giving ample room for expansion. 





Export of Paper From Czechoslovakia 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 11, 1925.—Exports of paper and 
paper products from Czechoslovakia during the first eigh; months 
of 1925 amounted to 73,560 metric tons as compared with 66,774 
tons in the same period of 1924 and 106,404 tons for the entire 
year 1924. Shipments were made to Italy, Germany, Unite 
States, Austria, Hungary, and France. American purchases jp. 
creased from 7,145 tons in the first eight months of 1924 to 
11,613 tons during the same period this year. There is a marked 
improvement in the Czechoslovak paper industry due to increased 
domestic as well as foreign demand. 


Shipments of Paper From Finland 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., November 11, 1925.—During the first eight 
months of 1925 shipments of paper from Finland amounted to 
140,628 metric tons as compared with 115,230 tons during the cor- 
responding period last year. Exports of cardboard rose from 18- 
418 to 32,328 tons during this period, sulphite pulp from 134,758 
to 136,242 tons, and sulphate pulp from 42,700 to 52,000 tons, 
Shipments of mechanical pulp, on the other hand, decreased from 
70,176 tons during the former period to 54,022 tons this year, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul McGurk, Helsingfors. 


Griggs’ Paper Weight Calculator 
Griggs’ Paper Weight Calculator just issued by Fred W. Griggs, 
1805 South Ninth Street, Alhambra, Cal., is a handy little booklet 
of vest pocket size that will be sure to. be 
ated by many paper men. 


greatly appreci- 
It is used to determine the ream weight 
of any paper on basis size 25 x 38 from 30 x 150 pounds and on 
basis sizes 22 x 34 from 14 to 96 pounds. Only one multiplication 
and possibly one addition is necessary to arrive at an answer 

The little booklet is attractively and substantially bound in leather. 
A number of calculations have been published in the past but it is 
coubtful if any have been as complete and convenient as this one 
The price is $100. 


Prof. Hibbert Head Industrial Chemistry Dept. 


Profess¢r Harold Hibbert, D.Sc., Ph.D., late of the Univer-i'y 
of Yale, and one of the best known industrial chemists, has been 
appointed to the newly-established chair of Industrial Chemistry at 
McGill University. Dr. Hibbert, who is now in Europe, is expected 
in Montreal some time this month, but will not take up his duties 
permanently until January, as he is engaged in an investigation in 
Europe of recent and prospective developments in pulp and paper 
and cellulose-using industries, and will not be for 
months. 

He is a graduate of Victoria University, Manchester, from there 
took his Ph.D, at Leipsic, Germany, and returned to Victoria, where 
he studied for his Doctor of Science degree, teaching all the time. 
For some years he was engaged in research work at the Mellon 
Institute and was on the British Mission at Washington. He had 
a private practice in New York, which he left for Yale in 1919, and 
has been connected with that university since. 

His duties in the new department will be the study and teaching 
of, and research in cellulose chemistry, a work which, it is recog- 
nized, the tremendous and ever-growing importance to Canada of 
her pulp and paper industry renders of the first importance, the 
official announcement states. The chair was established by the re- 
cent endowment of $200,000 by the late Mrs. Eddy for the promo- 
tion of properly conducted scientific research for the pulp and paper 
industry. Part of the arrangement is that the companies of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association will help support the depart- 


free some 
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Why Some Men’s Belting Lasts Longer 
The outstanding feature of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
|| is its method of compressing the belt end. The teeth are 
| clinched down flush with the surface of the belt, each 
tooth having a vise-like grip. 
a The belt end is protected in a grip of steel. Alligator 
9) Steel Belt Lacing is on the “approved” list of leading 
| manufacturers. Men who use it learn to expect long, 
uninterrupted service from their belting. 
, Sold by leading wholesalers and retailers the world over 
| FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4675 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill , U. S. A. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 
4 


DRAPER FELTS 


| 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


That Is Really Clean 


E MANUFACTURE Hercules 

Wood Rosin under strict 
chemical and physical control at 
every step. Our process insures 
ankien from dirt, trash, or any 
foreign matter. This rosin is de- 
pendable and its eee 
properties are unexcelled. Write 
us for more complete information. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
943 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Sales Of-ces: 


Allentown, Pa. Iluntington,\/.Va,. Pittsburg, Iran, 
Birmingham Hazleton, Pa. Pittsburgh 
Buticlo Joplin, Mo. Pottsville, Pa. 
Chattanooga LosAngcles - St.Louis 
Chicaco Louisville Salt Lake City 
Si Denver New Yerk City San Francisco 
be Duluth Norristown, ka. Wilkes-Barre 


\FRFSES 


Ss 
<— 
Aap sdb 


For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 
machines 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 


Collinwood Sta. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LATLST 
a) MARKET REVIEW- 


New York Market Review 


Office of the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, November f1, 1925. 

The tone of the local paper trade market is stronger than it has 
been for some time, manufacturers of all grades enjoying an ex- 
ceptionally large business as Christmas approaches. R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, received a report last 
week on the output of newspapers for the month of October. The 
report indicates that the newspapers of the nation have broken all 
records during this month for large size production, and in so doing 
have consumed a tremendous quantity of news print. 

The approach of the holiday season which, with its increase in 
advertising has stimulated the news print demand, has also had a 
marked effect on other commodities in the market. The market 
for kraft paper is strong, as is the market for Manila. The demand 
for all of the various grades is good, and the outlook for future 
business is highly encouraging, it is said. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Spot trading in the ground wood market continues in usual good 
volume, prices being firm for contract business as well. A good 
number of shipment orders are reported to have been closed during 
the last week. Mechanical pulp will soar in price, it is predicted, if 
the present scarcity of this material continues. The demand con- 
tinues strong. 


Chemical Pulp 


In anticipation of higher prices many purchasers of chemical 
pulp are ordering this material in advance, it is reported. The 
market being stronger than ever as the result of the situation in 
Sweden. The stoppage of shipments from this country has created 
an abnormal deniand for imported and domestic grades of sulphite 
and kraft. 

Old Rope and Bagging 


The market for bagging is a bit stronger this week, it is reported, 
all grades inclining toward a rise in prices. This tendency is cred- 
ited to the continuance of demand from all sources and the in- 
creasing scarcity of offerings. The situation applies to foreign as 
well as domestic grades. The market for old rope remains about 
the same. 

Rags 


Foreign rags are experiencing a good demand in the countries 
where they are manufactured, so that home consumption is a little 
stronger, and prices there are higher than in America. There is 
also a good demand in America for domestic rags. 


Waste Paper 


The market for waste paper remains the same as the week be- 
fore, the better grades holding firm, and the lower ones still evi- 
dencing a slight easing off. The market for old kraft paper has not 
advanced much, but the time is about ripe, it is said, for an in- 
crease in prices. The mill demand is about the same. 


Twine 


The holiday season continues to stimulate the twine industry, 
there being an unusual demand for this material on Christmas or- 


ders for department stores. It is felt, however, that the market 
will continue to expand when the season has passed, the situation in 
general being good. 


Attorney General Inquires About Associations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 11, 1925.—Congress should con. 
sider whether legislation is not required to cope with the “new 
form of business organization,” the trade association, Attorney 
General Sargent suggests in an opinion rendered in response to 
a request by the Federal Trade Commission on what its powers are 
in the conduct of investigations called for by Congress. The im- 
mediate question raised by the Commission was whether it has stat. 
utory authority to make an investigation of open-price associations 
requested by resolution. 

A provision in the law appropriating the Commission's funds for 
the current fiscal year stipulated that no part should be expended 
for investigations requested by either House of Congress except 
those authorized by concurrent resolution, but with the limitation 
that this should not apply to investigations in connection with al- 
leged violations of the anti-trust laws by any corporation. The 
Commission was in doubt as to whether the congressional resolu- 
tion on open-price associations, among others, was so worded as to 
allege a violation of the anti-trust laws by a corporation. 

Attorney General Sargent stated that “the failure to specify any 
corporation by name can not be given controlling effect, as Con- 
gress might properly be reluctant to charge a corporation with vio- 
lating the law in a public resolution. Such allegation serves mere- 
ly as a basis for directing an investigation; and the better practice 
clearly would be to await the results of the investigation before 
publicly citing the corporation * * * *”. 


COST OF DISTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 60) 


tailing will, if effective, concentrate the effort upon the factor in 
retailing which offers the greatest possible chance of saving. That 
factor is mark-downs. And reduction in mark-downs will come 
through the reduction of the period of anticipation of consumers’ 
needs. Once manufacturing begins to be merchandise upon the 
basis of consumption, mass production will have passed its peak. 
Until recently, marketing has been concerned with the disposal of 
mass production. It is not to be expected that America will depart 
from a quantity-production basis, but it is possible that produc- 
tion costs will increase, if pressure is removed from the present- 
day intensive selling methods. Manufacturing for a normal 
market, and finding a market for normal manufacturing capacity, 
are not synonymous. The former puts the burden upon industry; 
the latter requires high-pressure marketing methods. 


Conclusion 

That the fields of marketing, distribution and retailing give oppor- 
tunity for further economies is unquestioned. Those economics 
will be won only slowly and after careful study and with improved 
administration. That there is any tremendous waste in distribu- 
tion has been unproved and will remain so until there can be 
established standards of practice and cost; and until the inter- 
locking relationship between manufacturing and marketing costs 
can be divorced and analyzed separately. 

The manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer are passengers upon 
the same industrial vessel, and no one can sit calmly by, watching 
the water pour into the the hold through a hole created by the 
public loss of confidence either in manufacturing costs or the 
retailers’ charges. The manufacturer is vitally interested in the 
effect that changes in marketing will have upon ‘his own problems. 
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The Import Credits 


ee Complete facilities 

ST. REGIS PAP ER reese for opening letters 
pati of credit in Scan- 

COMPANY So Riiewee dinavia to finance 

wee a importations of 

woodpulp and 


Daily Capacity BEEN paper. 
425 TONS INTERNATIONAL 
A\CCEPTANCE 


BANK, INC. 
52 Cedar Street, New York 


Newsprint, Catalog 


Directory Papers ao ne 
Chairman President 
Butchers Manila 


Packers Oiled Manila 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
General Sales Office AND BRISTOLS 


49 Wall St.. New York ' KALAMAZOO $8 MICHIGAN 


-ure mame |[ TANKS 


‘ Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 
Send us your specifications for prompt shipment 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION | WIECKERT COGS 
41 East 42nd St., New York Made of Hard Maple 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies WITHEY WEAR LONGER © 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE | | g WIECKERT LUMBER CO. 


4 = Cégs of All Kinds 
Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. —— NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


@fice of THe Parse TRADE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, November 11, 1925. 


The principal chemical manufacturers report fairly satisfactory 
business. No changes in market price on the various materials 
are reported, however. Spot demand for materials is good and the 
market’s general trend remained constant and vigorous. The out- 
look is optimistic, according to the most conservative viewpoint. 
Any change that might occur in present predictions could only 
be for still better business than is anticipated, it is felt. 


BLANC FIXE.—In the market for blanc fixe there are a con- 
stantly increasing number of inquiries about contract shipments. 
The demand for spot business has remained steady. Price quota- 
tions range from $60 to $70 a ton for the pulp and from $75 
to $90 for the powder. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—There has been no: abatement in 
the active demand for bleaching powder. experienced by manu- 
facturers during the last few weeks. This fact, coupled with 
the increase of cost in making the material, has tended to main- 
tain the high prices applying to contract deliveries and spot sales. 
Prices remain unchanged. They are quoted at from $2.00 to 
$2.40 per hundred pounds, in large drums, at works. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—The leading manufacturers of caustic soda 
‘continue to report renewals of contract business along with large 
volume withdrawals of this material from the factories. The 
market is characterized by the same steady tone it has shown of 
late, though accumulations are still low. The prevailing quota- 
tions are from $3.10 to $3.15 per 100 pounds at works. 


:, ‘CASEIN.—No change marks thé trend of the casein market, 
; the same moderate amount of business being done by manufac- 
turers and dealers alike, it is reported. The general quotation 
stretches anywhere from 13 to 14 cents a pound for domestic 
grades to 13.50 to 14.75 for imported stuff. 


CHINA CLAY.—Shipments of china clay are coming in with 
usual regularity, there being no changes reported in the steady 
good, demand for this material. Prices on imported grades are 
quoted at from $14.50 a ton to $22.50, Domestic grades continue 
to vary between $12 and $15 for the same amount. 

CHLORINE .—With no wane in the popularity of chlorine in 
chemical circles, added shipments of this material continued to 
pour into the market last week, prices remaining stable, and the 
outlook, judged by orders placed for the new year, never much 
brighter. These orders are being placed at 4 cents a pound in 
tanks or multi-unit cars at works. For spot sales the price is 

“quoted at 4% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Fluctuation in the price of rosin continues, the rea- 
son according to reports, being the scarcity of this material in 
America and an abnormal demand from foreign dealers. Orders 
remain light on all grades. Paper makers grades are quoted at 
$15.55 to $15.60 in barrels of 280 pounds. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market continues a little firmer 
than previously, the market remaining in most instances at from 
$17 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—There is still a large demand for soda ash which 
manufacturers continue to meet by increased production. Spot 
sales are rather quiet compared to the activity in shipment con- 
tracts. Prices are quoted at from $1.26 to $1.63 cents a pound, 
in bulk at works. 

STARCH.—Dealers are still enjoying the recent decrease in the 
price of starch made by refiners because of the drop in the cost 
of grain, Special paper starch is selling at $3.32 per 100 pounds 
in bags and in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The paper industry’s demand 
for sulphate of alumina continues as usual to stimulate shipments 
of this material. The price is quoted at from $1.40 to $1.50 per 
100 pounds for commercial grades, and from $2.00 to $2.30 for the 
iron free in the same amounts. 


SULPHUR.—Nothing these days seems to disturb ‘he Stead 
active lines of shipment and spot business in the sulphur ma 3 
The price remains at from $19 to $20 a ton, in bulk, ship Side 
and from $15 to $16 a ton, at mine. 

TALC.—There has been no change in the usual good market 
for talc, the demand remaining constant, and the prices stay; 
at $17 to $18 a ton, all according to grade. 7 


Boston Business Fairly Active 
LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] at 

Boston, Mass., November 6, 1925.—Further though moderate im. 
provement featured local paper trade business this past week 
Boston, like many other cities the country over, is enj: ying the 
benefits of an increased general business. 

The only price changes of note during the week were in Chip and 
News Board, the former going from $47.50 to $45.00 and the latter 
from $50 to $47.50. Buyers, however, are only interested in jm. 
mediate needs and when they give an order it is usually for “rysh’ 
and nine times out of ten for some special run. On the other hand 
he corrugated board and container mills are running to capacity, 
being the only branch of this industry that has not shown any 
\et-up. 

In the fine grade division the story is one of “hustle and bustle’ 
with a steady and generous flow of stock going through the usual 
channels, Printing houses, large and small, are extremely busy 
with a variety of orders. This seems to be the season for “drives’ 
and “campaigns” and most of them are direct-by-mail, thus giving 
the printers about all they can-do. All this, of course, reflects it- 
self upon the fine grade paper houses who must sypply the stock. 

Wrappings and shippings report a busy week in all lines. This 
particular branch of the industry is enjoying the improved retail 
business referred to earlier in this letter. Men in this business look 
for a record November in sales volume. Several of the coars? paper 
houses have been caused to keep night forces working in their ship- 
ping department—something new for these parts 

Building activities have kept roofing moving generously. The 
rag market has little to report except that burlap bagging and old 
ropes continue strong in price and hard to find, mills carrying small 
reserves and buying from hand-to-mouth. 


To Hold Safety Conference at Green Bay 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., November 9, 1925.—Paper mills of Appleton, 
Kaukauna, Neenah, Kimberly, Wausau, Marinetta, Port Edwards, 
Green Bay and other cities will be represented in a district indus- 
trial safety conference which will be held in the last mentioned 
city on December 9. The conference will be held in Hotel North- 
land under the auspices of the National Safety Council and will be 
a one-day event bringing to Green Bay a sample of the energy and 
enthusiasm of that organization. 

Wisconsin is represented on the National Safety Council by near- 
ly 200 industrial plants. Green Bay has 12 member firms. Among 
the concerns which have promised to cooperate are the North- 
ern Paper Mills, the Fort Howard Paper Company, the Hoberg 
Paper and Fibre Company, the Bay West Paper Company, the 
Paper Novelty Company, and several concerns in other industries. 

A local committee on arrangements is composed of W. J. Pea- 
cock, Northern Paper Mills; A. W. Icks, city commissioner; L. P. 
Ziebell, of the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation; O. W. 
Brightman, of the Green Bay Planing Mill, and Ira H. McIntyre, 
representing the city schools. 


Safety experts of ten Wisconsin cities had a meeting in Green 
Bay recently to make preliminary plans for the district conference. 
The meeting unanimously requested Judson G. Rosebush, general 
manager of the Northern Paper Mills, to repeat the famous ad- 
dress on “The Philosophy of Safety,” which he delivered at the 
National Safety Congress at Cleveland recently. About 200 dele- 
gates will attend the conference. 
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of our production of 


High Grade 
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Sulphite Fibre | 

| 


insures uniform quality, prompt 
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PORTLAND MAINE 


Mills at Berlin, New Hampshire 
Vew VoRK CIryY 
| vvlworth Bldg, 


CHICAGO 
10 $0. Dearbosa &. 


AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN. TRADE | 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
vou even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


MIKER-EDGAR CO. 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 





1925 


“EXCELSIOR” 
 FBELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 





eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 





SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 
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101 eee 
98 100 
98 100° 
92 96 
99 101 
97 eve 
11S 118 
99 101 
33 35 
104 106 

98% 99% 
97 102 
96 99 
98 eee 
95 ess 
86 98 
10S 108 
106 109 
91 95 
88 93 
97 100 
98 ee 
100 104 
95 100 
88 90 
BID ASKED 
67 70 
103 ess 
8 12° 
77 oe 
‘ 6 
32 35 
12 eee 
9 eee 
63 oe 
98 104 
93 98° 
98 SW 
49 54 
95 100 
260 270 
80 eve 
55 60 
75 80 
60 65 
83 93 
102 ove 
100 oes 
94 98 
99 owe 
47 50 
185 215 
83 85 
$4 56 
97 101 
109 aes 
145 oes 
eee 47 
‘95 105 
50 coe 
66 70 
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BID OFFERED 


(F. 0, b. Mill) 
seveeeeeesI 1.00 
cocccsesccs 9.00 


ete Sugerhes. -14.00 
S ae aneenaeeee 
Tub Sized..... + 10.00 
Engine Sized.... 8.00 


News— 
Rolls, contract 


‘ar 


oo 3.50 ¢ 3.90 
Rolls, contract, '26 3.25 3.65 
Rolls, transit ... 3.75 ¢ 4.25 
Sheets ......... 4,00 4.25 
Side Runs ...... 3.25 @ 4.00 
Book, Cased— 
S @ S Cy coos ROD $33: 
S pecccecce GUS 8.75 
el : sndacadse 8.00 @15.00 
Lithograph ..... 8.00 @15.00 
Tissues—Per Ream .. 
White No.1 .... .70 @ .90 
Anti-Tarnish .... 110 @ 1.90 
Colored ........ 1.00 @ 2.00 
White No. 2 65 @ .75 
Meekt cc ccccce -- 85S @ 9S 
Manila .....000 70 @ .80 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic.. 5.75 @ 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic.. 5.10 @ 5.50 
Southern ....... 4.75 @ 5.00 
Imported ..... 5.50 @ 5.75 
No. 1 Jute...... 9.00 @ 9.25 
Pee. 8 WMS. ccees 7.78 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood.... 4.75 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood.... 4.00 @ 4.50 
Butchers ......0. 3.75 @ 4.25 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre..... 4.50 @ 5.00 
No, 2 Fibre..... 4.285 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus.. 2.50 @ 2.75 
. Screening ...... 3.00 @ 3.50 
—_ Midd ++. 4.00 @ 5.00 
oards—per ton— 
TS conncecces 45.00 @47.50 
Straw .........-57.00 Sto 
o0beeeccees 42.09 45.00 
Binders’ Boards..72.50 @77.50 
Mila. Li. Chip.58.00 @60.00 
Pulp 70.00 @75.00 
Contamer .......+. 50 @67.50 
Sulphate Screenings— 
sveoseers 75 @ .85 
Refined .......- 175 @ 2.00 
Ground W. 
Screenings ..... 20.00 @25.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis * 
sees euness 13.00 @16.00 
Bleached, basis 20 
thse es deen 15.00 @16.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
DE nenntae und 35.00 @40.00 
SP sancccsssons 38.00 @42.00 
Ri (F. o. b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic....28.00 @32.00 
Chemical Pul Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, a ‘orts) 

Seite (Imported 
WROROE oc cece wr @ 4.50 
Easy Bleaching... 3.25 @ 3.60 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.95 @ 3.25 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.80 @ 2.95 
No. 1 Kraft .... 3.00 @ 3.25 
Sulphate— 
Bleached ....... 3.75 @ 4.00 
(F. o. b, Pulp Mit 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 
fenced ....600- a @ 4.75 
Easy Bleaching Sul 
EE saccnsoes 3.00 @ 3.25 
News Sulphite .... 2.75 @ 2.90 
_Mitscherlich .... 3.25 @ 3.75 
Kraft (Domestic) .. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Soda Bleached .... 4.00 @ 4.25 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 14.25 @15.00 
New White, No. 28.00 @10.00 


Silesias No. 1.... 9.75 @10.50 
New Unbleached ..14.00@14.62% 
Washables ........ 8.00 @ 8.25 

DEP vind iio see 2 9.25 @ 9.75 

Blue Overall....11.50 @11.75 

New Blue Prints. 7.28 @ 7.7 

New Soft Blacks. 5.75 @ 6.00 

Mixed Khaki Cut- 

Es vathee ss 6.75 @ 7.25 

Pink Corset Cut- 

SED -caa'ss once 2 ss ou z . 
in.... @10. 
New tiene 7 
SRI. acsenceos 3.50 @ 3.75 


Men's Corduroy... 5.75 ° i= 
New Mixed Blacks 4.00 @ 4.5 
White, a 1— “ 

epacked ....... 6.75 @ 

Miscellaneous ... 6.25 @ = 
White, No. 2— a 

Repacked ...... 4.00 @ 425 

St. Soiled, ‘White 290 § 323 
Thirds and Blues— oo 

soceee 3.75) @ 4.09 
Black Stockings... “os 933 
“Cloth ‘St — es 

Cloth Strippings. re 2 2.40 

See EN eb dee cs 2.30 «@ 2.40 

No. 2 hjameasets 1.90 @ 2.00 

Suir tsahedh deen 1.50 @ 1.60 

RE ee 1.60 @ 1,70 

eS ere 1.15 @ 1.25 

Fore 
pow Light Silesias. 9.50 @10.09 

ight Flannelettes..10.50 @11.00 
ts leached Cottons.14.00 @ 14.59 
New v.atse Cut- 

BONE” Si Se sis nite « 14.00 @15.0 
New vight Oxfords. 10.00 lose 
New Light Prints.. 9.00 @ 9.59 
a ixed Cut- os 

GRAB ccccccccse 4. 4. 
New Dark Cuttings 4.00 on 
Ne, 1 White Linens 10.00 @11,00 
No. 2 White Linens 7.25 @ 8.25 
No. 3 White Linens 6.25 @ 6.75 
No. 4 White Linens 4.50 @ 5.50 
Old Extra Light 

SN ncoacesss tz ¢ 4.3 
Ord. Prints.. 3. 3.7$ 
Med. ‘Ligne Prints, 230 @ 308 
Dutch Itlue Cottons 3.50 @ 4.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 2.75 @ 3.00 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 4.00 @ 4.25 
Checks and Blues.. 3.25 @ 3.50 
Linsay Garments... 2.15 @ 2.45 

Dark Cottons.... 2.10 @ 2.20 

vubweee 2.00 @ 2.10 
French Blues ..... 3.75 @ 4.25 
Ba 

Prices to Mi ~o & B. ¥. 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign ........ 3.60 @ 4.00 

Me cscoece 3.75 @ 4.00 
Wool Tares, light.. 2.85 @ 3.00 
Wool, Tares, heavy 2.90 @ 3.10 
Bright, Bagging ... 2.75 @ 2.90 
Mixed Bagging .... 2.40 @ 2.50 
Sound Bagging ... 2.10 @ 2.20 
Roofing Bagging... 1.75 @ 1.80 
Smal] Mixed Rope. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Manila Rope— 

POTHR ccccccce 5.50 @ 5.75 

Domestic ....... 6.50 @ 7.00 
New Bu. Cut ..... 4.00 @ 4.25 
Hessian Jute 

Foreign ....se++ 4.50 @ 5.00 

Domestic ....... 4.25 @ 4.75 

Old Waste Papers 
(F, o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 

Hard.White,No. 1 3.60 @ 3.80 

Hard,White,No, 2 3.20 @ 3.40 

Soft, White, No. 1 3.00 @ 3.25 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ....... 1.30 @ 1.40 

Overissue Mag... 1.30 @ 1.40 

Solid Flat Book.. 1.20 @ 1.30 

Crumpled No. 1. .85 @_ .95 
Solid Book Ledger. 1.90 @ 2.00 
Ledger Stock ..... 1.50 @ 1.60 

New B. B. Chips .65 @ .75 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut... 2.25 @ 2.40 

New Cut No. 1.. 1.65 @ 2.00 

Extra No. f old.. 1.20 @ 1.90 

BEE scxceeresee 75 @ «85 

Container Board.. .65 @ .75 

Bogus Wranper.. .75 @ .85 
Old Krafts Machine 
_ compressed bales. 2.35 @ 2.50 

ews 

No. 1 White News 2.00 @ 2.10 

Strictly Overissue .75 @ _ .85 

Strictly Folded .. .67%@ .75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .50 @_ .55 
Common Paper .... .50 @_ .75 

Twines 
Cotton—(F. 0. b. Mill)— 
N 2 45 





fine Sdeccccoce 19 


eeeeeeedere 


#2 98939 988 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service 
of ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Inc. 
Domestic and Foreign 


NEW CUTTINGS HEMP ROPE 
NILA R FLAX WASTE 
COTTON WASTE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WASTE PAPER 
OLD G 
wooD PULP BAGGING 


77 SUMMER STREET 


Established 1895 


DANIEL M. HICKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


CARBON BLACK 
Special Paper Grades 
GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
940 Old South Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 


| Manufacturers for Over Forty Years 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 
PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
All 


Designing Pumps to Fit Conditions Our Specialty 


Marx Maier Paper Mill Supply Corporation 
15 East 26th St., New York City 
Phone Caledonia 6314-6315 
RAGS, NEW CUTTINGS, 
WIPERS, ROPE, BAGGING, ETC. 


J. 0. Ross Engineering Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Representatives: 
Widener Bidg. New York 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh 
Works: Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa.—Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich. 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Salomon Bros.&Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
COTTON WASTE :: «= LINTERS 3 RAMIE 
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a basis... . ey opal MKe@ .15% PHILADELPHIA 


a ee 12 13 Paper 
te W . 3-6 eeecesesces ¢ « 
Ju Patel Box Twine, 2-3 ply - ; 15 Fr. o S Phin 


° eee eeeeeeeee .07 

Wed ...c.-. 21 @ det Aimer en i a yer Gunny, Na “1— 

Ne. 2 ...ccccoce 31 @ .33 Se . seeveces 
Tube Kope— cous 16 22 Bomestig 22000 

_ ely and larger... .1S%@ 17% Ne} ac 12 Sisal capionee Te 

di 20 @ .28 N 14 15 ine, No. j Mined . 
° e Oo, eeereecese « . 

* taly ne 3 es Se F "13 

@ .25 Manila Rope ...... 19 


CHICAGO 


100 Test ...s000- 


Old Pa 
F. o. b. Cicago B 02 — White oe... &. 
Shavings— , No, 2 White 
No. 1 Hard White 3.25 . News Board 5.00 No. 1. Soft White 
White Eavel. Cut- Chip Board 47. No. 2 Soft White 
Kont Soit ‘Shaw. a3s Wood Pulp Board. 430 q me : ne 
o. 1 Soft av s o. ixed.... 
No. 1 Mixed... 1.45 Binder Bot Garon’ Lots) Solid Ledger 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.15 20 - rds— . Writi 
Ledger and Writings 1.55 J er tom ..++..+-75.00 @80. No. 1 


Solid Books Tarred Fete Hots '....65.00 @70.00 = NO: 2 Books, light 


No. 1 New Manila. 
eeeo «=—S«UNo. 1 Old Manila. 


cestes 


Ree 


New Kraft Cuts. 2.70 arred, 1 
Manila Envelope tn 2 1 @ 1.95 Container Manila.. 


: ‘arred, ply Old tt nencecee 3.00 

Bx: Ho 1 cake 2 7 2 (per_roll) @ 1.70 Paper.... .50 

Print Manila ... alae . Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2 18 @ 215 Binders By ca ‘% 

Folded ews cover ~ No. 1 Mixed Paper 65 @ .70 Over issue he oe 

otd  Newsps A ’ Goose Now Old Newspaper... ae .70 
i Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. White, No. 1— 


Shirt Cuttings— epacked scoters O78 
New White, No. 1 13%@ aceencons +. 625 
55 w hit 2 .06 d 
Straw Clippings... . -80 Silesiag, N No. ae ° ed 0434 
ders Ppings.. . New n bleached. . 14 ee. 
Resins Stoche, io ; Washable 074 : ; Thirds ie 4 Blues— 3 7 
ton— cago, d as N ereee ee 
n= ge Territory) No. 1 q . Cottons—according to fiscellancous : 
Plain Chip 45.00 @47.50 . , Blue Overall .... «1 
Solid News 47.50 @50.00 : , i yr 
Manila Line Chip.57.50 @60.00 


BOSTON 


No. 1 Rooks, Heavy 1.25 
No. 1 Books, Light — 
No. 1 New Manila. 2.50 
. F Ne. 1 Old Manila. 1.75 
Rag content ..... 3 . 0 Print Manila ‘ 
All Rag ..---- were ; Old Kraft 
Overissue News ... 
Old Newspapers ... . 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .60 
Box Board, Chip.. .60 


FRRERK KR 
seetanee seicinetieiatliass 
SRSS8Seuxssssses 
©6866 5G59898SSe05S8680 
eeellcoskses 


& 


No, 1 Kraft 

No. 2 Kraft (North- 
ern Grade} 

Kraft (Southern 
Grade) 

Wood Tag Boards. 

Sulphite Screenings 

Manila Tissue, 24x36 


2 i 
7s 


ee 
eCFn VW AWFSFAWWINHA NON SF Sono 
Ex 


® 8®8q BD GH8HSSSSSSS 469999980 090 


“ 
& 


a 2= 
SS £2 
< 


“I 
XB 
® 


& 


New Canvas .... 
New Black Mixed 


& 
630009939 6,9 89 Se 


at et eS wt kd 
Ssusrsa Ss8 


SBsse | 


TORONTO 


Paper Pulp 
(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) (F. e. b. Mill) 
Bagging Bond— 


P ' b B Ground wood eee - 30.00 
rice f. o. b. Boston i Sulphite easy bleach- 
Gunny No. i i a 3 3 ing Am. 
Foreign Su'phite news grade 55.00 
Domestic Sulphite, bleached 75.00 
Manila Rope .... J Ledg: =, 3 SUR «6 secwrises 62.50 
Mixed Rope c i 3 


Scran burlaps ... > 2. i A : 

Weel Taree, heavy. 2. 50 f iti + Ce 6 Old Waste Paper 
xy trings. . _- e . lo 
New Burlap Cutting _— ‘ st foanl 403 . {1a carload lots, f. o b. 
eets . & 

Domestic Rags (New) Sate a5 Gaee or White Rev. gut, 3.68 
; me . a Shirt ont B over) eeeeeeces oe wor iy ' 5 
Si anila iP : ‘ . co ite ews 
ingle, — s7. New White - . Hg Book Bock and Ledger— 
Single White, patent New U . . ae . Flat Ma 
0 


coated board ....75.00 Book meek olds. 25 
Wood Pulp Board. .80.00 ancy 1 Light and Crum- 
Binder Boards 75.00 Cottons—According to pled Book Stock 1.10 
Tarred Felts— Gradeo—Biue— Ledgers and Writ- 

1. Y Blue overalls. . 
New Black, soft.. 
Khaki Cuttings. .... ° 
Cord 


8989588806 
“us 


Saas 


Label 

— Manila No. 
anila, Sul. No. 

Manila, p. No. 

ae 1K 


RVnnan— Oooo 
83OO998880888 


Sos oo>o%o5055% Si me 
RRR WR 


i seeial moe: 
Straw Board 
news L oa rd 


ae 
a ko 
wus 
> 


i 
- 
w 


® ® 
Ss 
$s 


Domestic Rags, (Old) 


Price f. 0. 
White No, 1 eS on 


R ED .o0ctcesba Ge 
Old —_ Sieediensees aaa 


White No. 2— 
Repacked 


Strictl a 
Folded News ... 
Be. 1 hatte 


see esknt we 
Dante’ ; 
Price to f. o. b. Toronto 
No. 1 White shirt "= 
o. 1 
cu Catee 4K@ .14K 
No. 2 shirt 


ccccesce SB e 68% 
Fancy shirt cut- ; 


vi 
Shavings cd White 3.75 
White Blark News 1.75 
— Env. 


2.8 
a 2 2 Far White 33s 


‘0. 1 Soft White.. 9234 
No. 2 Soft White.. .02 
No. 


, ee pe 
Sxeess ss 


6.50 
Rr MF.:°°2 7.00 
ME. G, ccccccce Fold 


a 
* 


Third and blues. 





